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EVENING TOILETTES. 

Go COLORED plush and white bengaline embroid- 
ered in gold are the materials combined in the sortie de 
dal illustrated in Fig. 1.. The wide vest in the front and the 
back, which is arranged in two box pleats, are of plush, 
while the bengaline is used for the high-shouldered embroid- 
ered cape sleeves. A white feather band is inside the plush 

collar and along the front edges. 
The young lady’s gown shown in Fig. 2 is of white gof- 
fered crépon, which is crépon woven in crinkled stripes. It 
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Fig. 1.—Eventna Wrap.—[See Fig. 4, 
Page 1036. } 


Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s Ckkpon Gown, 


has a short-trained skirt, which is trimmed around the vot- 
tom, up the middle of the back from both sides, and around 
thetop. The trimming is a ruche consisting of a box-pleated 
frill of light green satin ribbon, and one of white satin ribbon 
connected by a white ribbon band on which three rows of 
gold soutache are set. The bodice, which is slipped under 
the skirt, has a pleated front and plain back. The front is 
edged with a ruche on the chest, and from the ruche emerges 
a rounded guimpe, which has a foundation of gold-colored 
satin that is covered with alternate light green ribbons and 
narrow gold beadings through which white ribbons are 
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EVENING 


TOILETTES. 


[See Fig. 5, Page 1044.] 


Fig. 3.—Strrirep Morre Batt Gown, 
[See Fig. 6, Page 1044.] 
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drawn. The standing collar is made in the same way, and 
both have a heading of white ribbon. The full sleeves have 
deep cuffs of crépon over satin, banded with green and gold 
The outside of the bodice fastens on the shoulder and under 
the arm 
A ball gown of light blue striped moiré and peau de soie 
is shown in Fig. 3. The trained skirt, which is sixty inches 
long at the back, is bordered with a pleated ruche of light 
blue crape. The low bodice is round at the front and side, 
but has the back forms lengthened into slender coat tails 
about thirteen inches long. The back is laced, and the front 
ornamented with revers. A 
crape bertha is at the neck, 
shallow at the front, and 
deeper and pointed at the 
The sleeves are frills 
of gold spangled white lace, 
with loops of ribbon on the 


back 


shoulders The sash is of 
ribbon five inches wide, 
which is folded narrow ly 
about the waist, and finished 


with a bow and long ends at 
WA : the back 


FAMILY CRITICISMS 


he a man’s foes are those 
of his own household, 
certainly a woman’s severest 
critics are to be found there 
Few of us realize how 
surely our words and actions 
are being weighed and mea 
sured by the observers, lat ve 
and smali, who surround us 
We are unconscious of the 
judgme nts passed, because 
they are usually silent ones. 
When they happen to be 
spoken out instead of only 
thought, we are taken aback, 
and sometimes appalled, at 
the arraignment and sentence 
of which we had been en 
tirely unaware. 

It is the privilege of the 
family critic to be ruthlessly 
frank. Politeness is unneces 
sary, and consideration for 
the feelings of the condemned 
one ridiculously inappropri 
ate. Thestrictures are given 
carelessly and freely, and of 
fence at the plain speaking 
is a contingency never ima 
gined. 

“Tt is only Jennie; she al- 
ways says what she thinks.” 
‘*No one minds Will; he al- 
ways speaks out.” ‘*One’s 
family, of course, may say 
anything.” And why, pray? 

Children are the most ter- 
rible of family critics. They 
see so straight. Your “no” 
to them means ‘‘no,” and 
your ‘‘yes,” ‘‘yes.” Youcan 
not deceive them with half 
truths, or by a juggle of 
words. They cut through 
your subterfuge and convict 
youat once. Their straight- 
forward simplicity makes 
you ashamed of your false 
hood. 

And of all critics, a boy is 
the cruelest. He is no re- 
specter of vanities or shams. 
His cool questions and down 
right remarks make you 
writhe while you laugh, and 
laugh while you burn. 

One of this sort, aged fif 
teen, asked lately, ‘‘ Have 
you gota sinewy neck, mam 
ma?” 

‘*Gracious!”—with a start. 
‘* What do you mean?” 

‘Why ”—-an inquiring and 
observing expression in his 
eyes—‘‘ | read the other day 
that all literary women have 
got sinewy necks. It said 
one could always tell ‘em 
that way. It was a 
failing test. Did you ever 
notice it? 

‘*Never!” hastily. ‘‘ You 
will have to judge for your- 
self. I’msure I don’t know.” 

“Well,” meditatively, “‘T 
think, perhaps, it is true.” 

What answer can be given 
to such refreshing candor? 
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The same unhappy writer was casting an appreciative eye 
at one of her recent stories. ‘‘ Ah,” she remarked, musing- 
ly, ‘it isn’tso bad. I re: ally think that story és pretty good, 
after all.” 

Alas! the cold and heartless critic was within hearing. 

‘Mamma, is there anything you ever write you don’t think 
is pretty good?’ 

But the victim has become hardened. She only murmur- 
ed, “‘ Now may Heaven deliver me from family, critic ism!” 
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OUR EXPOSITION AT CHICAGO. By JULIAN RALPH, 
With Pian of Exposition Grounds and Buildings. 

4 LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. A Farce. By WiL- 
LIAM DkeAN HoweELts. Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF NATHANIEL HAW- 
THORNE. First Paper. By Horatio Bripnce, U.S.N. 

DE LITTL’ MODDER. A Story. By WiLt1AM McLEN- 
NAN. Illustrated by C. S. REINHART 

14RON BURR’S CONSPIRACY AND TRIAL. By WaAt- 
reK S. DryspALe. With Portrait from the Painting by 
OLIVER I, Lay. 

POPULAR LIFE IN THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN CAPI- 
TALS. By W1LHELM SINGER,  Iilustrated by F. DE Myr- 
BACH 

THE NEO-CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. By 
Vicomte EUGENE MELCHIOR DE VOGUE. 

4 FOURTH-CLASS APPOINTMENT. 
sARET DELAND. Illustrated by C 

CANADA'S EL DORADO. By JULIAN 
nine illustrations by FREDERI¢ REMINGTON, 

LONDON OF CHARLES THE SECOND. By 
BESANT With thirteen illustrations. 

THE SORROW OF ROHAB. A Poem. 
Illustrated by J. R. WEGUELIN. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS : 
Editor's Easy Chair. By GeorGr WiLL1AM Curtis.—Editor’s 


Study. By WittiAM DEraN Howe..is.—Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


With the beginning of the volume for 1892, a 
change will be made by the publishers in the system 
of dating Harper’s Bazar. The date of the paper 
will be made to coincide with the date of publica 
tion. Up to this time No. 1 of each volume, al- 
though dated in January, has actually been issued 
in the middle of December. 

No. 52 of Vol. XXIV. will be issued on December 
12th, and will bear the date of December 26 (1), 1891. 

No. 1 of Vol. XXV. will bear the date of Satur 
day, January 2, 1892. The two numbers between 
No. 52 for 1891 and No. 1 for 1892 will be issued as 
follows : 

Supplementary No. 53 on December 19th, the paper 
bearing the date December 26th (2). Supplement- 
ary No.54 will be issued on December 26th, the paper 
bearing the date December 26th (3). 

Subscribers will please take note that a corre- 
sponding change is made on the labels attached to 
their wrappers, all subscriptions ending at the ex- 
piration of a year from their beginning, but on a 
DIFFERENT NUMBER in the new volume from that in 
the old. 

Subscriptions for 1891 which began with No. 1 will 
expire with No. 52. If the subscription is renewed 
before December 10, 1891, we will send Supplement- 
ary No. 53 and No. 54 gratis. If renewed after 
December 10,1891, the subscription will begin with 
Supplementary No. 53, and will end, at the expira 
tion of fifty-two weeks, with No. 50 of the volume for 
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WITtH 
A Four-page Illustrated Supplement. 
TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—$4 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Subscriptions may begin with any Number. 





THE IVORY GATE, 
BY WALTER BESANT, 


A brilliant serial story, will begin in the next number of 
HARPER'S Bazar. 





PLANNING FOR PLEASURE. 
fPYHERE are many things for which we plan, for 
which we economize, for which we wait with pa- 
tience and endure privation with fortitude. Among 
these we seldom enumerate that intelligent forecast 
which may be summed up in a general way as plan- 
ning for the household pleasure. Anything so friv- 
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olous as mere pleasure, it is supposed, will take care 
of itself, or will come naturally into the story of our 
lives, as God’s best gifts come —as the sunshine, the 
rain, the star-beam, and the dew. 

That this boy shall study mechanical engineering, 
that the other shall go into business, that the elder 
daughter shall have the college course on which her 
heart is set, and the second enjoy the advantages of 
the best teaching in music or art, parents plan with 
energy and zeal. No difficulty is permitted to inter- 
fere with the accomplishment of their plans when 
the beneficiaries are their children, and the motive 
is the children’s highest welfare. 

Again, that something may be laid up for a rainy 
day—a legitimate and praiseworthy object— men and 
women enter upon toil and hardship, and scrimp 
and pinch, and deprive themselves of luxuries not 
only, but also of comforts. Retrenchment becomes 
second nature in such cases, and the habit of thrift, 
originally a noble necessity, degenerates into a bur- 
densome slavery, maintaining its hold when the need 
for frugality no longer exists. 

But of definite planning for pleasure there is fre- 
quently too little. In the city, pleasure beckons on 
every hand, and the young people, if home be dull, 
are not slow to discover attractions outside its doors. 
Pity it is that home should ever be dull, and that 
any member of the family should turn from it to 
find relief and amusement in scenes alien to its spirit. 
Home and pleasure should be words and thoughts 
akin, ever marching abreast. 

In the long winter evenings, especially in the 
country, household and neighborliood planning for 
pleasure should include the growing boys, the young 
girls, the weary fathers, and, last but not least, the 
care-worn mothers. Once a week, if not oftener, 
there ought to be a social gathering for recreation; 
not, as the prayer-meeting, for worship only, which 
is right and fit, but for relaxation, for playful quip 
and repartee, for tableaux, music, elocution, whist, 
or dancing. 

Matrons and maidens should make out their win- 
ter schedule for pleasure as soldiers map out a cam- 
paign; and in the interest of refinement, of home 
happiness, and of the soul’s growth, nobody should 
be left out. After all, it is the gay good-humor, the 
bright endeavor, which are most essential here; the 
spirit which is above petty jealousies, and disdains 
unkind judgments and the leaven of malice and 
wickedness. 

One may plan for pleasure with very little money. 
A plain parlor, warmed and lighted, a cordial wel- 
come, a few agreeable people, and something for them 
to do—there is the whole secret of successful plan- 
ning. 





MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 


Saturday Afternoons 











Proressorn PrRopGERS came in this afternoon with the 
preoccupied air of a man entering a lecture-room, his notes 
in hishand. He was holding what looked like an unopened 
letter, and was clearly absorbed in some idea connected with 
it, for he merely bowed acknowledgment to us, and went to 
take his seat. When he opened this letter, which he did 
with a certain abstracted deliberation, I saw that the en- 
velope held a circular. 

“The children of the rich to the children of the poor. 
The Christmas Society has been organized for the purpose 
of providing poor children of New York with presents at 
Christmas-time, and will distribute all gifts in the Madison 
Square Garden on Christmas afternoon.” 

The Professor read this announcement in almost solemn 
tones, folded the circular, and turned to Mrs. Van Twiller. 
We felt that he had given out his text, and that he had clear- 
ly something of more than usual importance to say. But 
then, unfortunately for the Professor, so had Van Penn- 
wyppe. Van Pennwyppe always had, by-the-way, at the 
most critical points in the Professor’s address. 

‘ Boxes selling for enormous sums,” said Van Pennwyppe. 
‘Horse Show eclipsed. New rdle for the babies of fashion. 
oe mothers who at the Patriarchs’ ball seemed Graces 
fresh from Olympus here appear as Madonnas, their little 
ones Clinging to them, scattering blessings broadcast to the 
indigent. Never anything like it in New York before. 
Society transformed. One touch from the wand of charity, 
and boxes that a month before had glittered with the splen- 
dor of jewels are now radiant with the beauty of children’s 

faces all aglow with smiles.” 

Van Pennwyppe’s account, we felt,-was a little premature. 
But then Van Pennwyppe had a gift for knowing beforehand 
just how things would look. Indeed, it was this which had 
helped to make the success of the Gentlewoman’s Hour. 
His descriptions were always prepared before the occasion 
itself. Other men might have needed to see. Van Penn- 
wyppe was happiest when his imagination had free play. 

I confess that for the moment we had all forgotten the 
Professor. A movement on his part drew my attention to 
him, and I saw that whatever he had meant to say when he 
came into the room was forgotten in his wrath at Van Penn- 
wyppe, whose interruption and whose lightness of manner 
had angered him beyond endurance. 

‘* Charity, sir!” said the Professor. ‘‘ Patronage you mean. 
A great organization at work, no doubt. But what of the 
effect on the children who give the apples and the ginger- 
bread? Will they not inevitably look down in a scornful 
pity on the poor little waifs they feed? One agrees with a 
great divine of this city that the thing is wrong. Well- 
meaning, perhaps, but—a mistake.” 
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Hebe Van Auken began talking disconnectedly, in hur- 
ried, inconsequent atiempt to distract his attention, as only 
she could. 

‘* But the motive, Professor Prodgers,” she said. ‘‘If one 
wants to give cheer and happiness, why should one care if 
a charitable organization can arrange the details. I think 
there is something about the gifts and the festivities and all 
the delights of Christmas that ought never to be subjected to 
criticism. No matter how good-will may stumble and blun- 
der, it is good-will still.” 

‘“‘T have often wondered,” said Mrs. Van Twiller, address- 
ing Van Pennwyppe, ‘‘ why nobody did anything for the 
poor old patient mothers on Christmas day. If I could, I 
would organize a society for bringing good cheer into their 
lives. Dear old souls who have scrubbed and starved and 
darned and saved, so as to manage and have enough for one 
bright bit at this time! Have you ever seen them on Christ- 
mas eve buying a chicken from some huckster on the curb- 
stone of a street by the river? I love their fine old wrinkled 
faces then, with the light on them of those flaming oil torch- 
es the hucksters fasten to their wagons. I believe, you 
know, that it is in the old hearts that the sentiments of life 
always live, even those of Christmas.” 

** Dear Mrs. Van Twiller,” said Miss Van Auken, coming 
toward her gently and taking her hand, ‘‘ say nothing to him 
now about it, but Professor Prodgers has promised to come 
to our box on Christmas afternoon to see the presents given. 
I feel sure he would not miss it for the world.” 


THE BAMBINO. 


N the old church of Ara Celia, near the top of the Capitol 

steps, in the city of Rome, is a little treasury-room where 
the sacred vestments are kept, and where, in a wonderful 
little repository, lies a wooden doll called the Sacred Bam. 
bino, representing the Holy Child Jesus. So strong is the 
supertition with regard to this child that in cases of ill- 
ness it is sent for, and taker. in great state by some dignitary 
of the church to the bedsides of sufferers who believe in its 
miraculous power to heal and bless. In this old church, 
around the altars, are the offerings of those who claim to 
have been healed of their infirmities by the miraculous 
power of this wonderful child. Here are repetitions in wax 
of maimed limbs; pictures of people rescued from burning 
houses; of children who fell from windows, receiving no 
harm; of men drowning in swollen streams, saved by the 
sight of this little child appearing on the brink. Before the 
altar may always be seen a kneeling throng, for the hearts 
of a great many of the people have opened and taken in a 
love for and a faith in this wonderful littke wooden doll 
At times there have been rumors of the Bambino having 
been stolen, or, because of its displeasure at the sins of the 
people, having withdrawn itself from sight. 

At the Christmas season grand ceremonies attend its re- 
newed advent. At midnight in the crowded church, while 
the people kneel, the Christmas chimes ring out, and this 
image is brought, as from the manger, and held up before 
the adoring crowd. Into their holiday festivities they carry 
a new joy, because they believe the Bambino is still among 
them, and yet in the exercise of its miraculous powers. 

We know our readers at this happy Christmas season do 
not need to have the lesson made clear to them. The belief 
in the powers of the Bambino has an element of delusion in 
it, but underneath it is a truth to which all hearts respond. 
There is a sense in which for every one of us anew the Christ 
is born. It is true that when He enters into every human 
heart, He not only comes as a little child, but He makes the 
heart like that of alittle child. ‘‘ His kingdom is within us,” 
and the child spirit of faith and obedience and love enters 
therein. We make room for Him in our hearts, and give 
Him not a manger or a cradle, but set up there for Him a 
throne. Reigning there, it is true that He has power to keep 
us from all evil, and to keep all evil away from us. He be 
comes within us the Emmanuel who saves His people from 
their sins. Welcoming Him in the child spirit, there enters 
into our own life the Christ Child Himself. Under His in- 
fluence and guidance even the body becomes the living tem- 
ple of God. If we but realize the full significance of this, 
with what joy we should make ready all our gifts! Not gold 
and frankincense and myrrh, but far more’ precious things 
we have, each one of us, to give Him, and since He has 
said, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have,done it unto the least of these, 
ye have done it unto Me,” everything we bestow on the suf 
fering children of men is also a gift brought to His feet. 
What a glad and choice thing this ought to make our Christ- 
mas giving! With what eagerness we ought to hasten to 
make Him room! We may build for Him no church, we 
may bring no outward offerings to His altar, but we may 
and must keep within our hearts a sacred resting-place for 
the spirit of the dear Child Christ. Are the inward places 
swept and garnished, and are we waiting for Him to come in? 


CERTAIN SPLENDID ENTERTAINMENTS. 
BY MRS. JOHN SHERWOOD 
L 


| gpecnibigp SWIFT proposed to tax female loveliness, and to 
have each lady rate her own charms, saying ‘‘ the 
tax would be cheerfully paid, and prove very productive.” 
If this be true, my hostess on one occasion would have paid 
a heavy tax, as she had a full appreciation of her own re- 
markable beauty, 1 am quite sure. We will, for the sake of 
disguise, call her the Marquise X., and acknowledge her 
a tall and splendid brunette. She had one of the most beau- 
tiful houses in Paris (where there are many beautiful houses), 
and it had just been fitted up anew magnificently. I remem- 
ber one room which was panelled with priceless tapestries, 
each tapestry framed with crimson, gold, and fawn- colored 
satin hangings, arranged with those multitudinous folds 
and gathers and frills and puffs of which the French seem 
to possess the entire monopoly; there seemed to be strips of 
mirror, and large mirrors, and endless handsome things in 
this room; also a set of Marie Antoinette chairs, white and 
gold, covered with the proverbial old brocade in delicate 
tints. The girandoles were of the time of that ill-fated 
queen. The next room was a Napoleon room, all yellow, 
and with the formal hangings and high draperies of the days 
of Josephine. The third room was all in blue satin with 
silver fringes, and the fourth, looking into a garden, was in 
deep rose pink, very becoming to Madame; a boudoir, with 
ceilings painted by Boucher—Cupids throwing down roses. 
Still further on was a library, and then a dining-room, which 
was plainly furnished in stamped morocco, a large table, and 
some sideboards heavily freighted with gold and silver ser- 
vices and rare china. All these rooms were lighted by wax 
candles, many hundreds of them, in chandeliers and giran- 
doles, some of them hanging in front of mirrors. 

Off at one side, as if w alking out into a garden, and open- 
ing out of two rooms, was the ballroom, with a door into the 
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blue satin room, and one into the dining-room. This splen- 
did room was in white and gold, with columns in lilac and 
gold, much ornamented. It looked as if it had been put on 
to the house after it was finished, as we put a cover on a 
photograph box. But no; it had been built thus distinctly 
that when not in use it might be closed, ‘‘ thus economizin 
in heat.” To hear this opulentwoman talk of economy seeme 
at first very curious, but all French women do it. Her ball 
was a large, aristocratic affair, with many of the very first 
people of the Faubourg, and many diplomatists, and the host- 
ess brought out a young niece. The etiquette of balls is very 
different in France from that in England or America. The 
débutante did not stand by her aunt, but was in a corner 
with her governess. It was not until after the most distin- 
guished guests were introduced that she was taken any no- 
tice of. Then eligible young men were taken up to her, 
and I soon saw her floating in her pale pink robe, exquisitely 
made and perfectly simple, through the waltz with her part- 
ner. 

She hardly raised her eyes, she was so quiet, so modest, so 
humble, I may say—so different from the young American 
that I could hardly believe that this was a girl whose hand 
carried title and money with it. She retreated, after each 
dance, to the side of her governess. 

Dancers in France never take off their gloves. They re- 
spect the first intimation made by the young lady that the 
dance is finished, and take her back to her chaperon, thank- 
ing her, withalow bow. <A demoiselle must never be seen to 
converse intimately with her partner. No two young people 
are expected to dance often with each other at a first ball. 
All this is altered the moment the girl is married, when she 
is expected to flirt, if she wishes. 

The supper was exceedingly elegant, but not profuse, and 
consisted of ices and fruits, some pété de foie gras, sand- 
wiches, with salads and cold game. There were no hot 
dishes. There seemed to be plenty of champagne and 
punch; also very many dishes of chocolates and bonbons, 

I was afterwards asked to a dinner in this same house, and 
found it very formal and very elegant. There were very 
few flowers, but superb dishes of Sévres, silver flagons, and 
gold compotiers, almost covering the rich lace table-cloth. 
The dinner began at eight and was over at ten, when we ad- 
journed to the salon for coffee. Then I found that my host- 
ess had a fad. She was fond of writing for the newspapers, 
had a great interest in politics, and in the course of the 
evening many prominent men of different types, littérateurs 
and artists, journalists, and members of the Chamber, came 
to worship at her shrine. 

Literary criticism in such a salon was rather about the 
author than his book. There were many anecdotes told of 
Houssaye, of Alphonse Daudet, of Victorien Sardou, of the 
then coming celebrity, Paul Bourget. None of those named 
were present, of course. I think the stories of the first 
were almost all in answer to questions of mine, for he seemed 
of the past to the party. It was not criticism; it was what 
is called by the French informations. 

I could not help thinking that these clever men were more 
in love with the eyes of La Marquise than with her literary 
merits. She was extremely exercised about a book, then not 
long published, called the History of Luxury, by M. Bau- 
dellait, in which he declares in four volumes that all luxury 
is wrong while everywhere people are suffering for neces- 
saries. It was a curious discussion in the very temple of 
Luxury, and much and varied were the opinions. From be- 
hind her diamonds La Marquise seemed to me to have hit on 
the right opinion, that luxury feeds the poor in giving them 
employment, and so long as consumption is not destruction, 
that it is good for the poor. It is also the blood-letting of 
the rich. It isthe stimulant of all French industry. And then 
the conversation turned on ‘‘ what is luxury?” It is a pair 
of warm shoes and stockings to some, a good dinner to an- 
other, a house over one’s head, good clothes, up to the palace 
of Madame La Marquise, her diamond necklace worth ten 
thousand pounds, her hétel and its furniture worth two mill- 
ion francs. It was rather pretty to see this lovely Parisian 
sensation playing with hard facts as she played with her fan. 
Perhaps her literary efforts did not amount to much, but 
it showed that appreciation of ‘‘ ideas” which is so honorable 
a part of the French mind. 

I met her often afterward at other fine houses, where she 
was spoken of merely as having a ‘‘fad,” as if it had been 
for lace or perfumery, for literature and ‘‘ informations.” 
The French are always dramatic, and it was possible this 
lady was playing a part, but she played it very prettily, 
never forgetting for one moment to be also the frivolous 
daughter of fashion. 

The next figure to interest me was a widow, who received 
her visits of condolence in the chair of her deceased, which 
was placed in the middle of the grandest salon, draped with 
violet. This grief was as carefully enamelled on as were the 
literary attainments of the Marquise. One could see no 
heart-break under those highly ornamental weeds. It was a 
tribute to des convenances, that most potent power in France, 
and it was most beautifully done. It was no weeping figure 
embracing an urn, but it was the nineteenth century doing 
its regrets decently and in order. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
OPERA AND BALL GOWNS. 


GLANCE around the Opera-house on the first nights of 
L the season gives the impression of ‘‘ white nights ” in- 
deed. as nine-tenths of the women of society who make up 
the brilliant display in the boxes appear to be gowned in 
white. There are,in fact, many satin gowns of purest pearl 
white worn by elderly and young alike, by grandmothers 
and distingué women with gray hair surmounted by a jew- 
elled tiara, as well as by the sweet young girl of seventeen 
crowned with a wreath of pink roses. On the opening even- 
ing the wife of a many-times millionaire wore a white satin 
gown bordered with sea-otter, the dark, rare, velvet-like fur 
as costly as sable; a superb woman with beautiful gray hair 
and brilliant color chose a bertha of Venise point-lace and 
deep frills for the puffed sleeves of her snowy satin; while 
a leader of society, with married daughters beside her, wore 
a short-sleeved gown of purest white embroidered with gold, 
decorated with velvet bows on the corsage, and completed 
by a large boa of white ostrich tips. 

But there are also many colored gowns of the palest tints 
of blue, green, or lilac, or with their delicate nwance so 
thoroughly shot with white as to appear entirely white in 
the evening. These are of satin, moire, or brocade, the latter 
of satin ground with flowers, curves, or stripes of thick reps 
all of one shade. Pink and brilliant red are also in favor in 
plain satins, and there is a fancy for green brocades in light 
yellowish pistache tints. A ruby satin dress, with white 
Jace collarette of great depth and high lace epaulettes, is 
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effectively worn by a dark-haired beauty, her simple coiffure 
held by a crownlike comb of precious stones. If another 
color be added in rich brocades, it is usually of metal, copper- 
tinted or greenish gold, or silver that sparkles like diamonds, 
and the novelty is to weave the flowers in stripes of gradu- 
ated width up the skirt or the whole length of the princesse 
dress. 
THE BERTHA AND BELT. 


The bertha of lace and the belt or sash are marked features 
of new evening corsages. The neck is cut out round and 
modestly low, and the bertha of wide lace is gathered around 
the entire neck to fall evenly all about it, or else is puffed 
higher on the shoulders, as igs most becoming. Borders of 
fur are most seen on square-necked dresses. Sleeves in two 
large round puffs that reach to the elbow are much used, 
whether with or without a frill of lace below. Most of the 
round waists are without darts, and are drawn in pleats 
under the ribbon belt which is attached to the top of the 
skirt. Satin ribbon, two inches wide, is used for a simple 
straight belt,with loops and long ends in the back. It may 
be dotted with spangles or with beads or studded with cut- 
steel, at small expense, while the wife of a millionaire uses 
diamonds for this studding, and adds a similar ribbon cross- 
ing the heart diagonally like an order. The long suivez-moi 
of ribbon hanging from the back of the neck of the low cor- 
sage has been noted, and a similar arrangement is made of 
tulle or of wide scarfs of lace, giving Watteau effect. 


TRANSPARENT FABRICS. 


Tulle and chiffon are the thin fabrics for ball gowns. 
They are made to glitter with spangles and with crystal 
beads, and are elaborately trimmed with artificial flowers. 
A corsage of white satin to wear with tulle or chiffon skirts 
is fitted closely by darts and side forms, and is bluntly round- 
ed and laced behind; two slight cords finish the edge. The 
front is turned back in narrow revers that are also corded, 
and the V space between is filled with pleated frills of tulle 
turned downward, that at the top passing entirely around 
the neck as a bertha. White blossoms, lilies-of-the-valley, 
carnations, or roses are laid on the revers and along the neck. 
The short sleeves are puffs of tulle with a vine around them. 
The satiu demi-trained skirt has a ruche of tulle at the foot, 
with an inner ruche of heavier-meshed tulle and a lace 
balayeuse. The front of fine Lyons tulle is laid in wide 
pleats from the waist to the foot, that are merely pressed in 
shape, and are sewed under the ruche at the foot. Full 
back breadths of tulle hanging straight are gathered at the 
top and widely hemmed below; there is but one layer of 
this fine tulle, but another layer of coarser tulle is similarly 
hung beneath. The back breadths of the satin foundation 
skirt are lined with crinoline lawn, and two sets of ribbon 
strings placed inside quite near the top tie the skirt back. 
Vines of the flowers fall from the sides low on the back, 
sometimes in three rows, growing longer toward the middle. 
For other trimming near the foot are six lengthwise bands 
of satin ribbon, three on each side, starting under fanciful 
bows, rosettes, or cockades. A fringe of flowers falling be- 
low the waist and as a bertha is also effective. 

New chiffon gowns have double skirts wrought with small 
blossoms, bluets, forget-me-nots, or rose-buds, or else they 
are spangled with gilt or silver. They are worn with a 
white satin bodice fitted by darts, and finished with a bertha 
and puffed sleeves of the chiffon. 

INEXPENSIVE GOWNS. 

Pale blue or pink silk net of large meshes is made up over 
silk of the same shade in simple and inexpensive dresses for 
Christmas and New-Year’s parties. These are made all in 
one piece, giving a princesse effect, though the skirt is sep- 
arate at first, then sewed to the waist,.the join hidden under 
rows of baby-ribbon drawn through the meshes of the net 
A pretty model has the corsage high in the back, with the 
front cut off squarely below the armholes, and filled out with 
chiffon gathered to the shoulder seams and brought down in 
V shape; the soft edges of chiffon are left untrimmed next 
the neck, and a pinked ruche of silk crosses straight from 
sleeve to sleeve. The fulness at the waist line is held in 
small tucks or pleats. Sleeves to the elbow are a large full 
puff of the net gathered at the lower edge to a closer silk 
lining. A high bow of satin ribbon is set on each stioulder. 
The skirt is pleated to the waist, and is bordered: with two 
ruches of pinked silk. 

Other youthful gowns are of striped taffeta silk, as quar- 
ter-inch stripes of gray satin on pink silk, or of pistache 
green satin on very pale green taffeta. The delicate gray 
dress has a belt and a ruffle at the foot of gray satin ribbon 
two inches wide studded with steel spangles that glitter most 
effectively. The bell skirt of five breadths sloped to three 
at the top is lined with pink surah, and has a pink bala 
yeuse. One row of the spangled ribbon is scantily gathered 
at the foot, and another forms the straight belt, which is 
sewed to the top of the skirt, and knotted in the back, with 
long ends falling on the demi-train. The round corsage is 
bias throughout, has no seams but those under the arms, 
and fastens invisibly in the middle of the front. The neck 
is half-low and round, and from it falls a deep bertha of ef- 
fective open-meshed Irish lace that appears to be fastened 
by a bow of the spangled ribbon directly in front. The 
sleeves are a single large puff of the bias silk falling below 
the elbow, and taken in by a bracelet of thé spangled ribbon. 

EVENING COIFFURES, GLOVES, ETC. 

The hair is very simply arranged with evening toilettes. 
It is slightly waved and drawn back from the front to a coil 
placed half-high in Greek fashion, or lower if the contour of 
the head requires it. All elaboration is in the jewelled or 
naments worn, as a diamond tiara, a crown-shaped comb at 
the back, or diamond-headed pins. A favorite ribbon orna- 
ment is a torsade of narrow white, pink, or blue moiré or 
satin ribbon twisted over wire, with a tiny bow and stand- 
ing ends, worn around the back coil, or further forward if 
more becoming. Fillets of ribbon and wreaths of small 
blossoms are worn by very young women and girls. 

White kid gloves are worn in the evening alike with white 
and colored dresses. They are of undressed kid, easy fitting 
on the hand as well as on the arm, and are just long enough 
to reach the sleeves of the gown. Tan-colored and black 
Suéde gloves are the exception that proves the rule of the 
white glove. 

EVENING CLOAKS. 


The newest opera cloaks are capes of light cloth—pink, 
mauve, or salmon-color—falling full in three-quarter length, 
with an inner jacket for warmth. Deep frills of white Irish 
lace fall from a neck-band of fur, and some beaded passe- 
menterie trims the front. The jacket is a sleeveless bodice 
easily put on and off. The long-fleeced white Mongolian 
fur is a favorite lining for other cloaks, and furnishes also a 
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deep collar that may be worn turned up or down, as the 
weather requires. Another new fancy is that of draping 
the back of cloth cloaks from shoulder to shoulder in large 
folds, the fronts falling straight from a jewelled collar, 
and the whole mounted on a little sleeveless jacket. Cloaks 
of velours frappé, with the design in very large flowers, are 
made in large circular shape to cover the entire gown, and 
are lined throughout with light tinted cloth, or with satin 
antique, the plush with flat pile now so much used. Still 
other new circular cloaks are fitted in the back from neck to 
waist line, and the fitted part is covered with passementerie 
or jewelled embroidery. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Fur-trimmed Talmas or other cloth or plush wraps are 
worn with or without an evening bonnet by ladies who sit 
in the parquet chairs at the opera. The popular plan is to 
leave off the bonnet; but when a bonnet is worn, it is a 
small light capote or toque, with strings—not a round hat— 
made of white lace and jet, the latter in open branching 
patterns, or in riveted wings or crowns, with some small low 
ostrich tips of pink, turquoise, or yellow as trimming. 

Chrysanthemum rosettes of ribbon are pretty garnitures 
for evening dresses. They are of satin ribbons of the nar 
rowest widths, scarcely a fourth of an inch wide, and are 
modelled after the natural flowers in size and in thickly 
clustered petals. They may be entirely of one color, or for 
shot silks, moirés, and brocades the several colors of the 
fabric may be introduced and variously combined so that 
no two rosettes are alike. They are set on the shoulder, 
over or under the lace bertha, and they hold the points of a 
festooned flounce of lace, or are set in rows of half a dozen 
lengthwise amid chiffon flounces. They are most effective 
in very light colors, with many pointed ends of ribbon stuck 
amid the loops to represent the ragged petals of the flower 

Violets in smal] clusters are again worn, as they have been 
season after season, on dressy bonnets for early winter. 
They are especially effective on small capotes and toques 
trimmed with brown fur and white lace. A cluster of the 
darkest velvet violets next a soft chow of yellow or of brown 
satin is set in front of a sable trimmed hat, and a long 
stemmed cluster is posed to droop at the back, with the green 
stems turned upward. A green velvet toque, with strings, is 
stylishly trimmed with ‘‘ penny bunches” of violets, as L»n- 
don milliners call them, and high loops of green satin ribbon 
erect near the front. This hat is worn with a gown of dark 
violet-colored vigogne, the corsage ending at the waist line 
under a belt of green velvet ribbon knotted in a bow at the 
back. <A green velvet yoke, cut square-cornered and almost 
as deep as a Figaro jacket, is embroidered with violets in 
silks of natural colors, and edged with the darkest brown 
sable: a row of sable is around the armholes and collar, and 
edges the flaring turned-back cuffs of velvet wrought with 
violets. The skirt is straight in front, with the bias back cut 
in a square and hung from a point, to do away with a seam 
down the middle; it is bordered with sable three inches 
wide, headed by three or four rows of narrow green velvet 
ribbon. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs.C. Donovan; Madame 
BaRNEs ; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & Co.; JAMES 
McCreery & Co.; LE BovurrLuigeR BROTHERS; and STERN 
BROTHERS. 


PERSONAL. 

Mrs. Mary B. MvurRELL, the wife of a prominent physi 
cian of Little Rock, Arkansas, is the secretary of a ladies 
building association in that town. She was its chief advo 
cate and aid from the start, and its present success and abil 
ity to hold its own with similar organizations conducted by 
men is chiefly due to Mrs. Murrell’s energy and speculative 
ability. 

—Dr. John Hall's son, the Rev. Thomas C. Hall, pastor of 
the Forty-first Street Presbyterian Church, of Chicago, is 
said to show much of his father’s eloquence and power in 
the pulpit. 

—The eighty-fourth birthday of John Greenleaf Whittier 
was celebrated on December 17th, at the home of his cousins, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cortland, in Newburyport, Massachusetts. All 
day the beloved poet was the recipient of congratulations, 
visits from friends, flowers, fruit, pictures, and other tokens 
of the esteem in which he is held by his countrymen, and by 
the nearer circle of his kindred and acquaintances. Among 
those who called on Mr. Whittier were three old people who 
were his companions long ago in the old school-house at 
East Haverhill. 

—The first woman chemist in Paris is to be Mile. Leclerc, 
of the Paris School of Pharmacy. She is of French nation 
ality, and has taken a first-class degree 

—An honorary testimonial bas been awarded to Miss 
Blanche Hays, of London, by the Royal Humane Society, in 
recognition of ber bravery last summer in rescuing from 
drowning her friend, Miss Saunders, with whom she was 
bathing in the sea near Torquay. 

—Over two hundred and fifty pieces of silver were pre- 
sented to the Czar and Czarina at the recent celebration of 
their silver wedding. It is understood that the Czarina ex- 
pressed a wish that the gifts might have gone to swell the 
Famine Fund. 

—Mr. Joseph Pennell, the well-known artist and illustra 
tor, had a rather unpleasant experience during his recent 
expedition to Russia. The authorities there considered his 
camera an object of such suspicion that they arrested him, 
and he spent thirty-six hours in a Russian prison. By the 
end of that time he had succeeded in developing his plates, 
so that his captors were convinced that he was taking away 
no pictures likely to prove injurious to the welfare of the 
state, and they released him. 

—A bust of William Lloyd Garrison has been presented 
to Howard University in Washington by the great abolition 
ist’s daughter 

—The recent sudden death of F. Wolcott Balestier is a 
cause for deep regret to those who were familiar with his 
clever books, A Fuir Device and A Victorious Defeat. He 
was & young man—not quite thirty—and was a warm friend 
of Rudyard Kipling. On his mother’s side Mr. Balestier 

was clear American, but his paternal ancestors were natives 
ot Martinique. With his mother and sisters he had leased 
in London the house of that Mrs. Brookfield to whom so 
many of Thackeray's letters were addressed, and had also 
taken a charming house in the Isle of Wight 

—The successful competitor among the nine artists who 
presented designs for the sculpture work on the Woman’s 
Department Building of the World’s Fair was Miss Alice 
Rideout, of San Francisco. She has studied both in her 
own city and in the East, and is regarded as an artist of 
promise. The three groups she has designed are: ‘‘ Woman’s 
Virtues,” ‘‘Woman as the Spirit of Civilization,” and ‘* Wo- 

man’s Place in History.” 
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Fig. 2.—Back or CLota Costume, Fi. 1. 


Cloth Costume. 

bie model is of old-rose cloth trimmed 

with black silk fringe with a knotted 
heading of deep narrow tabs. A band of 
fringe is set across the foot of the skirt at the 
sides. The front is hung in a narrow tablier, 
draped low down, its rounded edge falling 
on fringe set underneath. The bodice is short 
on the front and sides, and prolonged in 
































pleated coat tails at the back. It is edged 
with fringe on the sides, and tabs of fringe 
drop at the top of the sleeves. The shirred 
vest is crossed with knotted tabs. 


Winter Bonnet. 


ED velvet is the material of this small 

bonnet, shirred on wires to form the 
flat shellshape, with the edge rising in a crest 
atthe back. The front edge is slightly raised 
by a band covered with shirred tulle set un- 
derneath. A jet band surrounds the edge, 
and an ostrich feather ornament tipped with 
jet is placed at the front. The narrow black 
velvet ribbon strings are fastened under a 
bow at the back. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Ocr Own CORRESPONDENT. } 


NE of the chosen ornaments of the winter 
( is bead embroidery in gold or jet, and a 
corsage is sometimes so charged with it that 
the color of the material is barely distinguish- 
able. For example, a gown of pale blue 
peau de soie has the corsage covered with 
embroidery of tiny jet beads; the sleeves of 
it are of black velvet. Another dress, of 
pale green silk, is covered on the front of 
the skirt and the corsage to the under-arm 
seams with an infinitesimally narrow jet gal- 
loon, put on in perpendicular rows so close 
that the material almost disappears, and the 
front of the dress appears to be of solid jet. 
A pretty and novel trimming is imitation 
feather trimming of changeable chenille. 
Another new trimming consists in cutting 
or stamping out bands or parts of the dress 
material, forming a pattern, which is under- 
laid with a band of a different color. Two 
or three rows, narrow or wider, are some- 
times placed around the bottom of a skirt 
above the hem, and have somewhat the 
effect of insertions. 

This winter will probably decide the ques 
tion, which is still in suspense, as to whether, 
on the whole, plain skirts are preferable to 
drapery. Several of the most renowned 
dressmakers of Paris oppose fowrreau skirts. 
For my part, I think there will be a return, 


WINTER BONNET. 
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not to actually draped skirts, but 
to a tunic slightly draped over 
a plain skirt. Skirts are alto- 
gether cut gored, either with a 
number of gored breadths or 
with the single sloped seam down 
the middle of the back which 
characterizes the bell skirt. 
Whichever it is, it is made with- 
out the foundation skirt, which 
was only designed as a support 
for drapery, though it lasted for 
some little time after drapery 
went out. In any case, the skirt 





Fig. 4.—Back or EVENING 
Wrap, Fie. 1, on First 
PAGE. 
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Fig. 1.—CLotn CostumE.—[See Fig. 2. ] 


is lined throughout, and where expense is not considered, 
always with silk, even the simplest woollen gowns. 

The sheath skirt leaves little latitude for ornament, 
though it stands in greater need of it than draped skirts. 
All sorts of devices are called in to relieve the plain sur- 
face. Seams are slashed, separating to show a simulated 
under-skirt of other color or fabric, and the slashed edges 
may be bordered with narrow fur, or studded with small 
buttons in closely pressed rows, Open passementerie, lined 
with a contrasting color, is also sometimes set under slash- 
ed seams. Passementerie continues to hold an important 
place among trimmings. There are berthas of passemen- 
terie for high corsages, collars, cuffs, and revers, and many 
‘*savage” girdles, that is, having long fringes. The jewels 
so fashionable last winter are almost abandoned, or are rele- 
gated to bonnets, which still glitter with gold and gems. 
A novelty is a smal] bonnet entirely covered with loops of 
very narrow velvet ribbon crowded close together, The 
bonnet aigrette or fancy feather is still most often placed 
at the back. With morning toilettes of woollen, the toque 
is made of the dress material, with a border of velvet; and 
with such toilettes the jacket or wrap with a cape is made 
of cloth of the color of the dress, with a border or plastron 
of fur. Muffs are no longer the ridiculous toys of lace 
and flowers they have been for some years in Paris, but are 
of fur, and large enough to hold the hands comfortably. 

Quantities of things bear traces of their inspiration by 
Russian models. Russian blouses are worn by young ladies 
and children, toques of cloth or velvet are bordered with 
fur, and Russian galloons abound. 
Then there are other quantities of 
things called Russian without any 
special reason but the popularity of 
the name; as, for instance, this Rus- 
sian wrap, which has the form of a 
cape at the back, the cape changing 
to large sleeves at the front, where 
there are close-fitting long cuirass 
fronts with military ornaments; the 
large sleeves are lined with light satin 
and trimmed with fur, mink, or 
sable, or any other of the numerous 
varieties in vogue. 

\} EMMELINE RAYMOND. 


- CONCERNING MALAY 
7 LITERATURE. 

N the so-called popular line, that 

in which the people show most 

interest, prose-writing comprises the 
famous proverbs of that famous lo- 
cality, while in poetry one finds 
what is called the ‘‘ pantuns,” which 
are nothing more or less than im- 
provised poems, and are mainly love- 
songs cousisting of four lines, in 
which the first and third and second 
and fourth rhyme. The real mean- 
ing (the kernel of the nut, so to 
speak) must be sought in the second 
couplet; the first couplet, so we read, 
contains a simile or distant allusion 
to the second. 

In alternate contests for hours (for 
Malay people are fond of such liter- 
ary skirmishes) the preceding pan- 
tun furnishes the catch-word to that 
which follows, until one of the 
parties is silenced or vanquished. 
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ST. AGNES, 


A MIRROR OF FAIR WOMEN. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
X.—ANGELS AND SAINTS.—(2.) 
O* the many representations of St. Cecilia 


in pictures none is more sumptuous and 
at the same time more intensely expressive, 
more full, so to speak, of Elysian atmosphere 
and sentiment than the painting by the bro 
thers Hubert and Jan Van Eyck, of which 
we give a summary drawing. (Hubert Van 
Eyck, 1366-1426; Jan Van Eyck, 1880-1440. 
Ghent and Bruges.) This picture, now 
amongst the gems of the Berlin Museum, 
formed one of the wings of a great altar pic 
ture of the Adoration of the Mystic Lamb, 
part of which is still in the church of St. 
Bavo, at Ghent, for which it was originally 
painted by commission of Jodocus Vyd and 
his wife, Isabella Burlunt. Another part is 
in the Brussels gallery; and the rest, name 
ly, six panels painted on both sides, in the 
gallery of Berlin. The inscription written 
on the picture by Jan Van Eyck says: 


PICTOR HUBERTUS E EYCK MAJOR QUO 
NEMO REPERTUS INCEPIT PONDUS 
QUOD JOHANNES ARTE SECUNDUS 
FRATER PERFECIT JUDOCI VYD PRECE 
FRETUS 

“The painter Hubert Van Eyck, than whom 
none greater was ever known, began this 

work, which his brother Jan, his inferior in 

art, completed at the request of Jodocus 

Vyd.” 


This altar-piece is not only the master- 
piece of old Flemish art, but the first monu- 
ment of modern painting. It is the first pic- 
ture painted with oil by the process invented 
by the Van Eycks, which immediately threw 
into disuse the ancient methods of fresco, 
distemper, and miniature, and remains to the 
present day uriversally practised. It is the 
first picture ix which we see a manifestation 


of an art that is free from traditions, that ex 
ists frankly, and seeks inspiration in the truth 
of nature only. Each head is painted with 
its individuality; the smallest details of the 
dresses and accessories are rendered with 
marvellous precision; the bits of landscape 
are of striking freshness and realism. Some 
of the figures are of incomparable beauty of 
execution, exquisite in form, clad in rebes of 
superlative richness, inimitable in precision 
of drawing and splendor of color. The 
figures of the angels in this panel of St. 
Cecilia have, withal, an expression of deli- 
cate and charming poesy, only equalled by 
the eloquent suavity of the silhouette of the 
saint seated at the organ, and touching the 
keys with tapering, nervous, and beautiful 
fingers. Lost in the mingled world of sounds, 
‘‘the inventress of the vocal frame, the sweet 
enthusiast,” as Dryden called her, has drawn 
the angels down, some to sing, others to 
teach witchcraft to the instrumental strings. 
LAUDANT EUM IN CORDIS ET OR- 
GANO,says the old inscription—“ they praise 
the Lord with strings and the organ”; the 
soft responsive voices of the angels seem to 
fill the air with harmony, and the gentle saint 
appears dissolved in consuming ecstasy. 
The St. Agnes of our drawing is taken 
from a sumptuous picture in the Munich 
Gallery, which is considered to be the mas- 
terpiece of the anonymous artist of the Co- 
logne school now designated by the critics 
under the title of the ‘‘ Meister des (Boisse- 
rée’ schen) Bartholomiius ” (flourished 1490- 
1500). Saint Bartholomew occupies the cen- 
tre of the picture, with St. Cecilia on his 
right hand and St. Agnes on his left. The 
figure, which the painter has depicted clad 
in rich garments and arrayed with all the 
luxury and coquetry of a princess of the 
end of the fourteenth century, is of maturer 
age than the devout virgin whose passion 
St. Ambrose related, and whose martyr- 
dom at the age of thirteen is described at 
length in the Golden Legend. St. Agnes, 


we are told, was a beautiful and noble vir- 
gin, young in years, but mature in prudence 
and judicious thoughts. As she was coming 
home from school one day she was met by 
the son of the Proconsul, who loved her, and 
promised her precious stones and countless 
riches if she would consent to become his 
wife. But the virgin answered him with 
the harshness of a fanatic: ‘‘ Begone from 
me, shepherd of death, commencement of 
sin, and food of felony, for I love another.” 
Then Agnes began to laud her divine spouse, 
the Church, and its mystic power. Thus 
the attention of the governor was attracted, 
Agnes was denounced as a Christian, and, 
after many miraculous events, as she per- 
sisted in her faith, she suffered martyrdom 
in the time of Constantine the Great, who 
began to reign in the year of our Lord 309. 
And as the parents of Agnes were watching 
by her grave, the eighth day after her death, 
they saw an assembly of virgins clad in gold- 
en garments, and amongst them they recog- 
nized St. Agnes clad in similar garments; 
and a lamb whiter than snow was at her 
right hand; and she said, ‘‘ Behold, do not 
weep for me as if I were dead, but rejoice 
with me, for I have obtained a shining place 
among these virgins of the Lord.” 

In the brilliant picture of the Cologne 
master, painted as it were with changeless 
enamel and with the colors of pure jewels, 
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the saint is represented standing on a paved 
terrace, along which grow sweet flowers and 
verdure. From the pointed shoes to the fan- 
tastic head-dress that binds her long hair in a 
diadem on which are written holy words, the 
saint’s costume is a marvel of sumptuous in- 
vention, with skirt, tunic, and mantle of the 
richest and most ornate materials, bordered 
with pearls and fringe of gold, and clasped 
with splendid jewels, silk cords, and pendent 
tassels, leaving the neck bare to show the 
massive carcanet, all rough with beryls and 
amethysts. The sleeves of transparent tulle 
show the delicate arms; the right hand holds 
the martyr’s palm; the left hand, gloved, 
holds an illuminated missal, of which the 
binding is covered with a sheath of velvet, 
with overlap and tassels at the corners. One 
fold of the mantle hangs protectingly over the 
back of the white shorn lamb, the emblem of 
the saint; and the Jong, thick, and wavy hair 
almost sweeps the ground, in allusion to the 
miraculous growth which saved the virgin 
in one of the direst trials that preceded her 
martyrdom. As for the face, alas! no repro- 
duction, however faithful and patient, can 
render the smile of the original, the melan 
choly delicacy of the features, and that mod- 
erate ecstasy of meditation which charms us 
in the fixity of the picture; for, in the mind 
of the mystic master who painted her image, 


St. Agnes had risen above the condition of 
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humanity, and attained the harmonious uni- 
versality of nature which accepts all kinds 
of contact and makes of them a noble and 
rich unity. Man’s misfortune, we may say, 
is that his sensitiveness is successive and 
fragmentary; he cannot enjoy more than one 
or two passions at the same time; there is 
no continuity in his emotions. As one nail 
drives out another, so one sensation can be 
felt only at the cost of another that is lost. 
But in the painting of the old master of 
Cologne, St. Agnes is perfectly and harmoni- 
ously complete; she possesses at once the 
beauty of nature, the beauty of art, and the 
beauty of moral sublimity. 


UNANOINTED. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON 


\ 7 E know that through the viewless air, 
Though not a mote seems floating 
there, 
There may be crossing everywhere,— 


Beings of an ethereal guise, 
Betwixt our earthly-holden eyes 
And the far reaches of the skies,— 


A realm within a realm; yet we 
With unanointed vision see 
No token of its mystery. 


God's messengers—they come and go 
Unfelt, unheeded by us, though 
They touch us passing to and fro. 


In mystic circles they enwreathe 
Us all around, above, beneath, 
And ian the very air we breathe. 


What respite in our wild despair 
The thought would bring us did we dare 
Believe our darling dead were there! 


What consolation, heavenly bright, 
Would hush our anguish if we might 
Still hold their deathless care in sight! 


So near they may be—ah, so near!— 
And yet we bend no conscious ear 
The folding of their wings to hear. 


TESS OF THE O'URBERVILLES.* 


BY THOMAS HARDY, 


Avtnor or “A Grour or Noster Dames,” “ Tar 
Woopianpens,” “A Laonioean,” “* Wessex 


Taes," “ Fetiow-TowNnsMen,” ETO. 


BOOK SIXTH. 
FULFILMENT. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


bee = night was strangely solemn and stil! 

In the small hours she whispered to him 
the whole story of how he had walked in his 
sleep with her in his arms across the Froom 
stream, at the imminent risk of both their 
lives, and laid her down in the graveyard of 
the ruined Abbey. He had never known that 
till now. 

“Why didn’t you tell me next day?” he 
said. ‘‘It might have prevented much mis- 
understanding and woe.” 

“Don’t think of what’s past!” said she. 
‘‘T am not going to think outside of now. 
Why should we? Who knows what to-mor- 
row has in store?” 

But it apparently had no sorrow. The 
morning was wet and foggy, and Clare, 
rightly informed that the care-taker only 
opened the windows on fine days, ven- 
tured to creep out of their chamber and 
explore the house, Jeaving Tess asleep. 
There was no food on the premises, but 
there was water, and he took advantage of 
the fog to emerge from the mansion and 
fetch tea, bread, and butter, from a shop in 
the little town two miles beyond. His re- 
entry awoke her, and they breakfasted on 
what he had brought. 

They were indisposed to stir abroad, and 
the day passed, and the night follewing, and 
the next, and the next, till, almost without 
their being aware, five days had slipped by 
in absolute seclusion, not a sight or sound of 
a human being disturbing their reposeful- 
ness, such as it was. The changes of the 
weather were their only events, the birds of 
the New Forest their only company. By 
tacit consent, they hardly once spoke of any 
incident of the past subsequent to their wed- 
ding day. The gloomy intervening time 
seemed to sink into chaos, over which the 
present and prior times closed as if it never 
had been. Whenever he suggested that they 
should leave their shelter, and go forward 
towards Southampton or London, she showed 
a strange unwillingness to move. ‘‘ Why 
should we put an end to all that’s sweet and 
lovely!” she deprecated. ‘‘ What must come 
will come.” And looking through the shut- 
ter chink,‘‘ All is trouble outside there; in- 
side here content!” 

He peeped out also. It was quite true; 
within was affection, union, error forgiven; 
outside was the inexorable. 

** And—and,” she said, rubbing her cheek 
against his, ‘‘I fear that what you think o’ 
me now may not last. I do not wish to out- 
live your present feeling for me. I would 
rather not. I would rather be dead and 
buried when the time comes for you to de- 
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spise me, so that it may never be known to 
me that you despised me.” 

‘*] cannot ever despise you.” 

‘‘T also hope that. But considering what 
my life has been, I cannot see why any man 
should, sooner or later, be able to help de- 
spising me.... How wickedly mad I was! 
Yet formerly I never could bear to hurt a fly 
or a worm, and the sight of a bird in a cage 
used often to make me cry.” 

They remained yet another day. In the 
night the dull sky cleared, and the result was 
that the old care-taker at the cottage awoke 
early. The brilliant sunrise made her un- 
usually brisk, and she decided to open the 
contiguous mansion immediately, and to air 
it thoroughly on such a day. Thus it oc- 
curred that, having arrived and opened the 
lower rooms before six o'clock, she ascended 
to the bedchambers, and was about to turn 
the handle of the one wherein they lay. At 
that moment she fancied she could hear the 
breathing of persons within. Her slippers 
and her antiquity had rendered her progress 
a noiseless one so far, and she made for in- 
stant retreat; then, deeming that her hearing 
might have deceived her, she turned anew to 
the door, and softly tried the handle. The 
lock was out of order, but a piece of furni- 
ture had been moved forward on the inside, 
which prevented her opening the door more 
than an inch or two. A stream of morning 
light through the shutter chink fell upon the 
faces of the pair, wrapped in profound slum- 
ber. The care-taker was so struck with their 
innocent appearance, and with the elegance 
of Tess’s gown hanging across a chair, and 
her silk stockings and ivory parasol beside 
it, that her first indignation at the effrontery 
of tramps and vagabonds gave way to a 
momentary sentimentality over this genteel 
elopement, as it seemed. She closed the door, 
and withdrew as softly as she had come, to 
go and consult with her neighbors on the odd 
discovery. 

Not more than a minute had elapsed after 
her withdrawal when Tess woke, and then 
Clare. Both had a sense that something had 
disturbed them, though they could not say 
what ; and the uneasy feeling which it en- 
gendered grew stronger. As soon as he was 
dressed he narrowly scanned the lawn through 
the two or three inches of shutter chink. 

“I think we will leave at once,” said he. 
‘It isa fine day. And I cannot help fancy- 
ing somebody is about the house. At any 
rate, the woman will be sure to come to- 
day.” 

She passively assented, and, putting the 
room in order, they took up the few articles 
that belonged to them, and departed noise- 
lesslvy. When they had got into the forest 
she turned to take a last look at the house. 
‘Ah, happy house—good-by!”’she said. ‘‘ My 
life can only be a question of a few weeks. 
Why should we not have staid there ?” 

“Don’t say it, Tess. We shall get to some 
port in two or three days. But perhaps it 
will be best to avoid London, after all ; and 
Southampton too, although it is near. Sup- 
pose we try Bristol ?” 

Having thus desultorily thought of a new 
course, he adopted it, bearing approximately 
towards the last-named port. Their long 
repose at the manor-house lent them great 
walking power now ; and towards mid-day 
they approached the steepled city of Mel- 
chester, which lay directly in their way. He 
decided to rest her in a clump of trees during 
the afternoon, and push onward under cover 
of darkness. At dusk Clure purchased food, 
as usual, and their night march began, the 
boundary between Upper and Mid -Wessex 
being crossed about eight o’clock. 

Their course bowed to the right of a direct 
line, by reason of the intervening city. To 
walk across country without much regard 
to roads was not new to Tess, and she show- 
ed her old agility in the performance. One 
townlet they were obliged to pass through in 
order to take advantage of the town bridge 
for crossing a large river. It was between 
two and three in the morning when they 
went along the deserted street, lighted by an 
oil lamp here and there, and bordered by no 
pavement to echo their footsteps. The mas- 
sive church tower rose on their right hand, 
and beyond it was the stone bridge they 
sought. Once over this, they followed the 
turnpike road, which plunged across an open 
plain. 

Though the sky was dense with cloud, a 
diffused light from some fragment of a moon 
had hitherto helped them a little. But the 
moon had now sunk, the clouds seemed to 
settle almost on their heads, and the night 
grew as dark as acave. However, they found 
their way along, keeping as much on the turf 
as possible, that their tread might not re- 
sound, which it was easy to do, there being 
no hedge or fence of any kind. All around 
was open loneliness and black solitude, over 
which a stiff breeze blew. 

They had proceeded thus gropingly two or 
three miles, when on a sudden Clare became 
conscious of some vast erection close in his 
front, rising sheer from the grass. They had 
almost struck themselves against it. 

‘‘What monstrous place is this?” said 
Angel. 

“Tt hums,” said she. ‘‘ Hearken !” 

He listened. The wind, playing upon the 
edifice, produced a booming tune, like the 
note of some gigantic one-string harp. No 
other sound came from it, and lifting his 
hand and advancing a step or two, Clare felt 
the vertical surface of the wall. It seemed 
to be of solid stone, without joint or mould- 
ing. Carrying his fingers onward, he found 


that what he had come in contact with was 
a colossal rectangular pillar ; by stretching 
out his left hand he could feel a similar one 
adjoining. Atan indefinite height overhead 
something made the black sky blacker, which 
had the semblance of a vast architrave unit- 
ing thepillars horizontally. They carefully 
entered beneath and between ; the surfaces 
echoed their soft rustle ; but they seemed to 
be still out-of-doors. The place was roofless. 
Tess drew her breath fearfully, and Angel 
said, ‘‘ What can it be ?” 

Feeling sideways, they encountered an- 
other tower-like pillar, square and uncom- 
promising as the first; beyond it another and 
another. The place was all doors and pil- 
lars, some connected above by continuous 
architraves. 

‘‘A very hall of Pandemonium,” he said. 

The next pillar was isolated; others com- 
posed a trilithon; others were prostrate, their 
flanks forming a causeway wide enough for 
a carriage; and it was soon obvious that they 
made up a forest of monoliths grouped upon 
the grassy expanse of the plain. The couple 
advanced further into this pavilion of the 
night, till they stood in its midst. 

“It is Stonehenge!” said Clare. 

“The heathen temple, you mean?” 

“Yes. Older than thecenturies; older than 
the D'Urbervilles! Well, what shall we do, 
darling? We may find shelter further on.” 

But Tess, really tired by this time, flung 
herself upon an oblong slab that lay close at 
hand, and was sheltered from the wind by a 
pillar. Owing to the action of the sun dur- 
ing the preceding day, the stone was warm 
and dry, in comforting contrast to the rough 
and chill grass around, which had damped 
her skirts and shoes. “‘I don’t want to go 
any further, Angel,” she said, stretching out 
her hand for his. ‘‘ Can’t we bide here?” 

‘‘T fear not. This spot is visible for miles 
by day, although it does not seem so now.” 

‘*One of my mother’s people was a shep- 
herd hereabouts, now I think of it. And you 
used to say at Talbothays that I was a hea- 
then. So now Iam at home.” 

He knelt down beside her outstretched 
form, and put his lips upon hers. ‘‘ Sleepy, 
are you, dear? I think you are lying on the 
very altar on which they offered their sacri- 
fices.” 

‘I like very much to be here,” she mur- 
mured. ‘‘It is so solemn and lonely—after 
my great happiness-- with nothing but the 
sky above my face. It seemsas if there were 
no folk in the world but we two; and I wish 
there were not—except Liza-Lu.” 

Clare thought she might as well rest here 
till it should get a little lighter, and he flung 
his overcoat upon her, and sat down by her 
side. 

“Angel, if anything happens to me, will 
you watch over Liza-Lu for my sake?” she 
asked, when they had listened a long time to 
the wind among the pillars. 

“*T will.” é 

‘She is so good and simple and pure. Oh, 
Angel—I wish you would marry her if you 
lose me, as you will do shortly. Oh, if you 
would!” 

“Tf I lose you, I lose all! 
sister-in-law.” 

‘‘That’s nothing, dearest. People marry 
sister -laws continually about Marlott; and 
Liza-Lu is so gentle and sweet. Well, I have 
said it. I won't mention itagain. How could 
I expect it!’ She ceased, and he fell into 
thought. In the far northeast sky he could 
see between the pillars a streak of light. The 
uniform concavity of black cloud was lifting 
bodily like the lid of a pot, letting in at the 
earth’s edge the coming day, against which 
the towering monoliths and trilithons began 
to be blackly defined. 

‘‘Did they sacrifice to God here?” asked 


And she is my 


‘‘Tbelievetothe sun. That lofty stone set 
away by itself is in the direction of the sun, 
which will presently rise behind it.” 

‘This reminds me, dear,” she said. ‘‘ You 
remember you never would interfere with any 
belief o’ mine before we were married? But 
I knew your mind all the same, and I thought 
as you thought—not from any reasons 0’ my 
own, but because you thought so. Tell me 
now, Angel, do you think we shall meet again 
after we are dead? J want to know.” 

He kissed her to avoid a reply at such a 
time. 

‘‘Oh, Angel—I fear that means no!” said 
she, with a suppressed sob. ‘‘AndI wanted 
so to see you again—so mucn, so much! 
What—not even you and I, Angel, who love 
each other so well?” 

Like a greater than himself, to the critical 
question at the critical time he did not answer; 
and they were again silent. In a minute or 
two her breathing became more regular, her 
clasp of his hand relaxed, and she fell asleep. 
The band of milky paleness along the east 
horizon made even the distant parts of the 
Great Plain appear dark and near; and the 
whole enormous landscape bore that impress 
of reserve, taciturnity, and hesitation which 
is usual just before : The eastward pil- 
lars and their architraves stood up blackly 
against the light, and the great flame-shaped 
Sun-stone beyond them; and the stone of 
sacrifice midway. is the night wind 
died out, and the quivering little pools in the 
cup-like hollows of the stones lay still. At 
the same time something seemed to move on 
the verge of the dip eastward—a mere dot. 
It was the head of a man approaching them 
from the hollow beyond the Sun-stone. Clare 
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wished they had gone onward, but in the cir- 
cumstances decided to remain quiet. The 
figure came straight towards the circle of pil- 
lars in which they were. 

He heard something behind him, the brush 
of feet. Turning, he saw over the prostrate 
columns another figure; then, before he was 
aware, another was at hand on the right, 
under a trilithon, and another on the left. 
The dawn shone full on the front of the man 
westward, and Clare could discern from this 
that he was tall, and walked as if trained. 
They all closed in with evident purpose. Her 
story, then, was true! Springing to his feet, 
he looked around for a weapon, means of 
escape, anything. By this time the nearest 
man was upon him. 

‘It is no use, sir,” he said. ‘There are 
sixteen of us on the Plain, and the whole 
county is roused.” 

“Let her finish her sleep!” he implored, in 
a whisper, of the men as they gathered round. 

When they saw where she lay, which they 
had not done till then, they showed no ob- 
jection, and stood watching her, as still as 
the pillars around. He went to the stone and 
bent over her ; her breathing now was quick 
and small, like that of a lesser creature than 
awoman, All waited in the growing light, 
their faces and hands as if they were silver- 
ed, the remainder of their figures dark, the 
stones glistening a green-gray, the plain still 
amass of shade. Soon the light was strong, 
and a ray shone upon her unconscious form, 
peering under her eyelids and waking her. 

‘* What is it, Angel ?” she said, starting up. 
‘‘ Have they come for me ?” 

“Yes, dearest,” he said. ‘‘They have come.” 

“It is as it should be,” she murmured. 
‘* Angel, I am almost glad—yes, glad! This 
happiness could not have lasted. It was too 
much. Ihave had enough ; and now I shall 
not live for you to despise me !” 

She stood up, shook herself, and went for- 
ward, neither of the men having moved. 

‘*T am ready,” she said, quietly. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

THE city of Wintoncester, that fine old 
city, the ancient capital of Wessex, lay amidst 
its convex and concave downlands in all 
the brightness and warmth of a July morn- 
ing. The gabled brick-and-tile and freestone 
houses had almost dried off for the season 
their integument of lichen, the streams in the 
meadows were low, and in the sloping High 
Street, from the West Gateway to the medi- 
reval cross, and from the medieval cross to 
the bridge, that leisurely dusting and sweep- 
ing was in progress which usually ushers in 
an old-fashioned market-day. 

From the western gate aforesaid the high- 
way, as every Wintoncestrian knows, ascends 
along and regular incline of the exact length 
of a measured mile, leaving the houses grad- 
ually behind. Up this road from the pre- 
cincts of the city two persons were walking 
rapidly, as if unconscious of the trying ascent 
—unconscious through preoccupation, and 
not through buoyancy. They seemed anx 
ious to get out of the sight of the houses and 
of their kind, and this road appeared to offer 
the quickest means of doing so. Though 
they were young, they walked with bowed 
heads, which gait of grief the sun’s rays 
smiled on pitilessly. 

One of the pair was Angel Clare, the other 
a tall, slim, budding creature—half girl, half 
woman—his sister-in-law, Liza-Lu. Their 
pale faces seemed to have shrunk to half 
their natural size. They moved on, hand in 
hand, and never spoke a word, the drooping 
of their heads being that of Giotto’s ‘‘ Two 
Apostles.” 

When they had nearly reached the top of 
the great West Hill, the clocks in the town 
struck eight. Each gave a start at the notes, 
and walking onward yet a few steps, they 
reached the first mile-stone, standing whitely 
on the green margin of the grass, and backed 
by the down, which here was open to the 
road. They entered upon the turf, and, im- 
pelled by an irresistible force, slackened their 
speed, stood still, turned, and waited behind 
the stone. 

The prospect from this summit was almost 
unlimited. In the valley beneath lay the 
city they had just left, its more prominent 
buildings showing as in an isometric drawing 
—among them the broad cathedral tower, 
with its Norman windows and immense 
length of aisle and nave, the spires of St. 
Thomas’s, the pinnacled tower of the col- 
lege, and, more to the right, the tower and 
gables of the ancient hospice, where to this 
day the pilgrim may receive his dole of 
bread and ale. Behind the city swept the 
rotund upland of St. Catherine’s Hill; further 
off, landscape beyond landscape, till the hori- 
zon was lost in the radiance of the sun hang- 
ing above it. 

Against these far stretches of country rose, 
in front of the other city edifices, a large red- 
brick building, with level gray roofs, and 
rows of short, barred windows, the whole 
contrasting greatly by its formalism with 
the quaint irregularities of the Gothic erec- 
tions. It was somewhat disguised from the 
road in passing it by yews and evergreen 
oaks, but it was visible enough up here. 
From the middle of the building an ugly flat- 
topped octagonal tower ascended against the 
east horizon, and viewed from this spot, on 
its shady side and against the light, it seemed 
the one blot on the city’s beauty. Yet it was 
with this blot, and not with the beauty, that 
the two gazers were concerned. 

Upon the cornice of the tower a tall staff 
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was fixed. Their eyes were riveted on it. 
A few minutes after the hour had struck, 
something moved slowly up the staff, and 
extended itself upon the breeze. It was a 
black flag. 

** Justice” was done, and Time, the Arch- 
satirist, had had his joke out with Tess. The 
two speechless gazers bent themselves down 
to the earth, as if in prayer, and remained 
thus 5 tong time, absolutely motionless; the 
ag continued to wave silently. As soon as 
they hact strength they arose, joined hands 
aguin, and went on. 

THE END. 


THE FIRST NEGLECT. 
HER COMPLAINT. 


ae the roses to the wind, 
Ah, unkind, 
Thou dost pass and never cast a thought 
behind; 
All our sweetest and our best 
From our inmost secret breast 
We have given to the fickle and the blind. 


Said the river to the sea, 
Unto thee 
All my freshness, all my peace, I render 
free; 
3ut thou mockest unbeguiled, 
With thy bitter billows wild, 
And the flashing of thy foam-crests in their 
glee. 


And hast thou forgot the boon 
All so soon, 
For the which thou didst so fondly impor 
tune? : 
As the flower is cast away 
Thou didst pluck but yesterday— 
As the nest is left forsaken after June. 


HIS DEFENCE. 


Should the winds forsake their aim 
For thy blame? 
Should they dally in the garden bound and 
tame? 
Let them search the crowded street, 
While they carry odors sweet 
Like the memory of the music of thy name. 


And the ocean’s busy tide 
Dost thou chide, 
That he cannot smooth his waves, or gently 
glide, 

When he bears his barks along 
With a current flowing strong 
From the comfort of the kisses 

bride? 


of his 


And what tribute should I lay 
In thy way, 
Oh, my queen, beside the heart which thou 
dost sway? 

If I treasured less thy glove, 

‘Twas I bore with me thy love 
To the trouble and the turmoil of the day. 

WiLiiAM WATERFIELD. 


THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 
XX.—THE PARLOR. 


TPYHIS room is not absolutely essential to 

the House Comfortable, for it is the 
least used by the family; and in too many 
households is a closed and awful place, 
whose finery is chosen to equal or excel 
those of the caller and chance visitor. But 
in a busy home it is in no uncertain sense a 
comfort to the housewife to have one room 
always in order, ready for the reception of 
friend or acquaintance, who, with uncon- 
scious yet inevitable persistency, appears 
whenever matters are at their worst estate in 
the domestic kingdom. All housewives, 
even the wisest and most systematic, have 
suffered in such exigencies, and have been 
sustained by the comforting feeling that the 
parlor was presentable. At such times it 
becomes a harbor of refuge, and at all times 
the pretty room gives a sense of social secu- 
rity and satisfaction which even the most 
convenient kitchen or hygienic bedrooms 
cannot compass. 

Much has been said by writers, domestic 
and esthetic, on the drawing-room, and con- 
sequently greater prominence has been com- 
monly given the room than to others in the 
home. But although the room is important 
to us in social ways, and with its beautiful 
adornings is a fitting crown and ornament 
to the whole home, yet we must remember 
that ‘‘the ideal home is largely the handi- 
work of the contented mind.” The home 
should, first of all, be sufficient for the domes- 
tic needs and comforts, and after that for the 
requirements of society. In furnishing our 
parlor we should endeavor to attain such rare 
mental poise that our minds should be con- 
tented to choose those fittings in harmony 
with not only the exchequer, but with the 
other domestic surroundings. If we attempt 
to furnish up to our neighbor's standard, we 
shall produce nothing but a room at odds 
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with all our other possessions; a whole room 
full of discontent if we have the inner vision 
quick to discern it. With a contented mind, 
which is potent to clear the judgment and 
rectify the taste, let the housewife begin 
furnishings of her parlor or her drawing- 
room, if her scale of liviug is large enough to 
jus:ify the more fashionable word. 

No othee room of a home needs so much 
the benefit of growth in matters of taste as 
this, and for that reason it is not a calamity 
if the ‘urnishings must be gradually bought, 
vad ii vacant spaces must wait for further 
adiornment, One’s own experience can read- 
ily ce.) to mind the awful and tasteless splen- 
dors of yarlors whose ill fortune it was to be 
furnisbedallatonce. The parlor is not only 
the pride of the house, but the measure of the 
fais ily culture, and it should be the abode of 
refinement. ‘To achieve this in a small home, 
one should buy cautiously and slowly, and 
aiways such articles as are thoroughly sub- 
stantial—not flashy—letting the designs be as 
graceful and decorative as possible. ‘The aim 
should be to have all the large furnishings ex- 
press quietness, leaving the dashes of bright- 
ness and oddity to be supplied by small arti- 
cles, These odd pieces are too often the mere 
fads of the hour. When their reign is passed, 
they annoy, and we wish to rid ourselves of 
them, which can easily be done when they 
are small and comparatively inexpensive. 

A handsome carpet is by all odds the cheap- 
est floor-covering, and in most homes will be 
the best adapted to the other furnishings. 
Rugs are more beautiful if the gem-like ones 
of Oriental weaving and design can be chosen ; 
but to get those of sufficient size to do away 
with a carpet entirely requires a large out- 
lay. The parlor carpet does not become so 
dusty, and its use there is not so objection- 
able, as in dining or sitting room. The depth 
of color in the chosen carpet and rugs must 
depend on the color of the wood-work and 
walls. If you wish to have your drawing- 
room in white and gold, it is well to know 
».t the outset that this will beexpensive. Five 








‘to nine coats of paint are needed, for less 


than five will not give the lustrous ivory finish 
which is the beauty of this style of decora- 
tion. With wood-work in dark stains or nat- 
ural colors of the wood, a darker carpet can 
be used than with the white and gold treat- 
ment, although it is safe to say that no ordi- 
nary parlor will be tasteful and cheerful with 
darker carpets than dealers class as ‘‘ medium 
dark.” 

If a paper is chosen for the walls, let the 
design be free and rich, but beware of high 
colors or over-display of metallic effects. 
Cartridge-papers in plain tints are excellent 
and tasteful, and form a beautiful back- 
ground for etchings, engravings, and other 
ornaments. It is true that such paper needs 
an abundance of pictures, else the plain 
background is monotonous, but a blank wall 
space is bearable when one knows that the 
next new picture will harmonize all, and be 
in turn beautitied by the delicate background. 

The most popular wood for furniture is the 
sixteenth-century oak; that is to say, modern 
oak stained in imitation of age. But the 
wise buyer will not invest in this wood ex- 
clusively, for she will recall the days when 
mahogany was the fashionable wood, of its 
displacement by black walnut, and the latter 
in turn by the now popular oak. Neither 
will she buy a ‘‘parlor suit.” These, with 
their many pieces, are the relic of a more 
primitive taste. Now the conventional set is 
three pieces—a sofa and two chairs. It is 
well to have so many pieces of the same 
kind to serve as a nucleus of furnishing, lest 
having every chair unlike produce a ‘‘ helter- 
skelter” effect. Broad, low-seated chairs 
and sofas are the prevailing and comfortable 
style, but there are people with eccentric 
spines and limbs who are only comfortable 
in high, straight chairs, and for their sakes 
let one chair in the parlor be of this descrip- 
tion. One or two chairs of bamboo or rat- 
tan, which can be easily and quickly moved 
to any side of the room, are also quite indis- 
pensable, as upholstered furniture is heavy 
and clumsy. 

Raw silk, which is largely made of hemp and 
wool, is the favorite covering for furniture, 
but velvet is the most durable. Besides these 
are the plushes, spun silk, furniture damask, 
or brocade, which is comparatively light in 
weight, the heavier brocatelie, and countless 
varieties of velours, reps, and the like. These 
nearly all come 48 or 52 inches wide, and the 
following prices are inserted as a slight guide 
to those who wish to re-cover old furniture: 
raw silk, 45 cents to $1 25; spun silk, $1 25 
to $4; velours, $2 50; velvet, $4. Letter“S” 
double chairs are popular, and cost from 
$30 to $70, while single chairs of handsome 
pattern are $15 and upwards. The conven- 
tional set costs about $30, while pretty tables 
of oak or cherry cost $6 to $20, rosewood 
being more costly. Pedestals for statuettes 
or large vases cost $5 to $10 in all the ordi- 
nary woods. 

Among the more recent means of orna- 
ment to a parlor are transoms of open-work 
in wood, bamboo, or brass to be placed in 
the tops of window-casings and door-frames, 
the curtains and portiéres being hung be- 
neath them. These lessen the height of long 
windows and doors, and are only suitable in 
rooms which are at least ten feet high. These 
transoms come in sections, and are sold by 
the foot, the price varying with the design 
and material. 

Cabinets, with dainty jug, fragile vase, or 
gleaming silver trifle shiuiug through their 





crystal-clear doors, transform into a picture 
vacant spaces. Hanging cabinets of oak or 
cherry cost $20 to $45, while those of ebonized 
wood cost $20 to $75. Large cabinets stand- 
ing on the floor cost $30 at least, while for 
an easel for your favorite picture and corner 
you may pay $1 for one of bamboo, or $30 
for one of ebonized wood. 

In choosing the ornaments of a parlor, the 
home-maker should again make haste slowly. 
Cheap ornaments may please for a time, but 
it is better to select the vase, ceramic, brass 
or bronze bits for mantel or table, with cau- 
tious discrimination, and not to fritter away 
money on a multitude of trifles which have 
slight value. It is incongruous to put a pair 
of dollar vases either side a really tine clock; 
and so doing at least indicates the buyer's 
lack of patience, if not her ignorance and 
tastelessness. Better the traditional aching 
void till ‘‘the ship comes in” than such a 
glaring misfit. Besides avoiding the danger 
of cheap and superfluous ornaments, let there 
be a restraining hand in the use of draperies, 
ribbons, sachet bags, and banners — adorn- 
ments that, applied within bounds, give ar- 
tistic and dainty touches toa pleasant room; 
but used freely, they make a silly, littered, 
uncultivated room, wholly out of touch with 
the House Comfortable. 


THE TOILETTE OF THE MIND. 


NCE upon a time—a time of long ago— 
two little girls prepared to make their 
first calls. The occasion was very solemn to 
them, and they felt the importance of enter- 
ing upon their social duties at an early age. 
Their toilettes were made with great care; 
the white dresses and ruffled pantalettes were 
spotlessly fresh, the sashes tied with pre- 
cision, and the little bronze slippers had rib- 
bons daintily crossed and fastened around 
the trim ankles. Their curls, their hats, the 
long mittens drawn over the rounded elbows, 
the gay parasols, each and every accessory 
in perfect order, the little ladies, after a satis- 
fied survey of themselves in the cheval-glass, 
sallied forth on their great undertaking. But 
as they drew near the first house which they 
proposed to visit, a sudden thought came 
simultaneously to both. ‘‘ What shall we 
talk about?” asked each small damsel of the 
other, and in that distressing moment came 
a recognition of the fact that there was more 
than one sort of preparation needed for the 
proper execution cf the important ‘social 
function,” and that while their outward 
adorning was all that it should be, they had 
neglected the toilette of the mind. 

In a hurried way they held a consultation, 
marshalled their thoughts, and managed to 
acquit themselves tolerably. The charming 
woman who tells with a smile of this inci- 
dent of her very youthful days certainly 
laid the lesson to heart, for she is the most 
delightful visitor, the most agreeable hostess, 
directing but never usurping conversation, 
and by her grace and tact setting every one 
at ease. 

This toilette of the mind was one of the 
arts of the early days of the present century, 
when young ladies, scantily attired in pseudo 
Greek costumes, were wont to enrich their 
conversation with long quotations from the 
elder poets, Young’s ‘‘ Night Thoughts” 
and Cowper’s ‘‘ Task” being favorite sources 
of supply for this entertainment. ‘To one of 
a later generation, who exclaimed with sur 
prise at such things being possible, a stately 
old lady replied, ‘‘ We committed the pas 
sages to memory, my dear, and then led the 
conversation up to them.” We cannot pic 
ture such a state of society as is indicated by 
this. Stage-coaches and retired shady lanes, 
country drawing-rooms, with never a news- 
paper to disturb their prim decorum, must 
have been the scenes of such intellectual dis- 
plays; but in this bicycling, rowing, lawn- 
tennis world of ours, with its electric lights, 
its never-ceasing interruptions, can any one 
fancy a young lady ‘‘leading the conversation 
up” to long and well-recited extracts from 
Matthew Arnold’s poems or my Lord Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘ Idyls” ? 

But in spite of the absurdity of such an 
idea as this, the toilette of the mind is not 
by any means a despicable or trivial affair, 
nor is it one which can be neglected or dis- 
chaimed. She who has prepared herself men- 
tally to enjoy intellectual society is far hap- 
pier and more at her ease than if she had 
simply devoted her energies to the adorning 
of her lovely person. Let her look as charm- 
ing as nature and fashion can make her—a 
pretty girl ina pretty becoming gown is a 
sight one always delights in—but it her mind 
is also well attired, her thoughts busy with 
the subjects known to be of interest to those 
with whom she talks, there is an added grace, 
an indefinable fragrance, that attract and re- 
tain admiration and esteem. 

Let it not be thought that a mental toilette 
means superficial prinking, something to be 
donned for an occasion only. <A truly well- 
dressed woman is never untidy, never un- 
mindful of what she owes to herself and to 
others, but she assumes a more splendid part 
for high festivals. So should the mind be 
always ready, yet when a special occasion 
offers, let extra effort be made in its honor. 

A certain nobleman, who has been honored 
by his sovereign with many marks of her 
confidence, and who has served her with 
equal distinction and ability, never, it is said, 
delivers a really impromptu speech. His 
ready wit—an inherited talent —and bis 
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scholarly acquirements are not relied on sole- 
ly, but his thoughts are in well-disciplined 
order, his opMions matured, and even the 
form of words ready. Then come the brill- 
iant display and the splendid array of facts 
which distinguish him among diplomats,and 
secure for him the respect of men of learn- 
ing. 

The fluency of the French is attributed by 
Hamerton to their custom of talkativeness at 
meals, when the conversation includes all 
members of the family. From their earliest 
years, the children hear and join in this talk, 
and ‘‘ facility of expression and ample choice 
of language” are the results. ‘* But,” he 
adds, ‘‘the defects of it in France may be 
included under the one head of insufficient 
or inaccurate information.” 

These defects can only be guarded against 
by the mental toilette which we recommend. 
Equipped with all the dainty adornings of 
mind, with solid information whence new 
subjects can be drawn, the fair talker need 
never resemble the Juliet upon the 


} : 
1ovely 


balcony, who ‘‘ speaks, yet she says nothing 


A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY 
OF THE HON. S. 8S. COX. 
BEAUTIFUL memorial vase of solid 

A silver two feet in height was presented, 
on the afternoon of December 12th, to Mrs 
S. S. Cox, in recognition of the services of het 
late husband in behalf of the life-saving set 
vice. This gift, of which our engraving is a 
fine representation, is in itself extremely ele 
gant and tasteful, but its value to Mrs. Cox 
will especially lie in the fact that it comes to 
her from men who are every day risking their 
lives on stormy shores and in the strife of 
wild waves. These brave fellows contrib 
uted the money for the vase in sums from 
twenty-five cents upward, and the touching 
inscription shows how highly they regarded 
the man whose eloquent tongue and pen did 
service for them in Congress. The vase was 
made by the Gorham Co., and is emblematic 
and realistic in design, bearing a life-preserver 
and crossed oars, shells, sea-weed, chains, and 
eables among its embellishments, while the 
handles are mermaids. The presentation was 
made at Mrs. Cox’s home in Washington,D.¢ 
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CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


See illustration on double page. 


HERE used to be carols of various kinds, 
I such as Welsh summer carols and win- 
ter carols, and we even yet have what are 
called Easter carols. Generally speaking, 
however, the carol is a Christmas hymn, for 
a carol is a song concerning the birth of 
Christ. The word itself is of old French 
origin. A carole was originally a kind of 
dance, accompanied by singing. The name 
was transferred to the song, and so became 
the title of a vocal performance. 

In the good old days of Queen Elizabeth 
the simple melodious carols of our time would 
have been regarded as unworthy of consider- 
ation, for all music had to be constructed ac- 
cording to the intricate laws of counterpoint; 
and to compose a carol properly required all 
the skill of some such learned pundit as 
Dr. William Byrd, Gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal, or his teacher, Thomas Tallis, who 
once wrote a composition in thirty voice 
parts. Now most of our carols are the Christ- 
mas hymns of the Sunday-school, and a Sun- 
day-school carol is in simple four-part har- 
mony, and may be sung by those who have 
little skill in music. In the service of the 
Episcopal Church the Christmas carol is usu- 
ally a Christmas anthem, and as its execution 
is confided to the trained singers of the choir, 
it may be, and generally is, an elaborate com- 
position. 

The Christmas carols originated probably 
in the songs sung between the scenes of the 
mystery or miracle plays of the Middle Ages. 
These plays were the popular form of reli- 
gious entertainment, and between the scenes 
it was customary to introduce songs dealing 
with the redemption of mankind. These 
songs naturally enough became fixed in the 
popular memory, and served as a kind of 
religious folk-song to those who had learned 
them. In all probability (though this is a 
conjecture of the writer’s) the first ‘‘ waits” 
were simple country folk who had learned 
nativity songs at the mystery play, and repeat- 
ed them at home at Christmas-tide. “ Waits,” 
the reader will remember, are bands of rustic 
singers who sing carols at night in English 
country towns in the Christmas season. 

In King Henry VII.’s time and subse- 
quently the choir of the Chapel Royal was 
required to sing Christmas carols for the 
sovereign. That was probably the royal idea 
of improving on the ‘‘ waits” custom. There 
are several carols by William Byrd still ex- 
tant. A part of one is given in Grove’s Dic- 
tionary of Music as follows: 
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These elaborate contrapuntal carols sung 
before the sovereign did not become a part 


of the music of the people. The common 
folk clung to their old-fashioned tunes, of 
course, and sang right vigorously of the na- 
tivity. The great majority of the popular 
carols of olden times are lost. Some of them 
were printed on loose sheets for distribution 
among itinerant singers of the ‘‘ waits” or- 
der, and others were handed down only by 
tradition. The first attempt to preserve any 
of the old carols was made so recently as 
1822, by Davies Gilbert, who made a collec- 
tion called Some Ancient Christmas Carols, 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 


‘‘ with the tunes to which they were former- 
ly sung in the west of England.” The first 
carol ia his collection begins thus: 
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This music is evidently of very old origin, 
and was probably a church tune in the days 
when the Gregorian modes prevailed in ec- 
clesiastical music. The French have a form 
of Christmas carol called the Noél, which re- 
sembles the carol of Byrd’s time in its artistic 
elaboration. The most famous of all carols 
is that which begins with the familiar lines, 

“God rest you, merrie gentlemen ; 
May nothing you dismay.” 
This is set with a noble old-fashioned hymn 
tune that bids fair to live forever in England. 
Oxford men have another old favorite, ‘‘ Ca- 
put apri defero,” known as the Boar’s Head 
carol, which has long been preserved as one 
of the choice songs of the great university. 
The merrymaking of the Christmas season 
has for centuries been a national institution 
in England, and it is for that reason that 
we Americans find more interest in English 
Christmas carols than in those of nations 
with whose customs we are less familiar. 
But in both Germany and France the popu- 
lar festivities at Christmas-time are worthy of 
study, and among them the singing of songs 
appropriate to the occasion is a salient fea- 
ture. After all the practice of singing car- 
ols is simply an outcome of the ancient cus- 
tom of intoning poems to Bacchus and Ceres 
at the feasts in their honor. 
W. J. HENDERSON. 


THE QUEST OF THE CHRIST- 
MAS ANGEL. 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 


‘WHE great Ruler called to Him the beau- 
tiful Angel of Christmas, and said to him: 
“Go forth and see what is the chiefest need 
of the world. See if there is one mighty 
gift which will meet the want of all—the 
rich and poor, the old and young. Two 
centuries ago « blessed gift was offered to 
them. No other so precious can ever be be- 
stowed, but a welcome one may still be de- 
vised. Go, search for this universal need.” 
The beautiful Christmas Angel, with a 
blazing star above bis calm forehead, spread 
his wings and flew through the wide abysses 
of space, until he reached the moonlighted 
earth. 

He was in the streets of a vast city, and 
near one of its towering tenement-houses. 
He entered an upper room within it, and 
there he found a weeping woman, holding in 
her arms a young child. Ten other chil- 
dren were asleep upon a bed of rags near 
by. The woman’s hair was dishevelled. 
Her poor garments were soiled and ragged. 

**Why do you weep?” asked the Angel, 
softly 

“There is no use in trying to live,” cried 
the woman, bitterly. “My husband has 
been weeks without work, and now he has 
deserted me. Perhaps he is dead. For 
nine days we have not seen him. I have 
tried to find something to do by which I 
could earn a few pennies, but no one wants 
me. It isn’t strange. I look nice, don’t I, 
to go asking for work? Oh, I might as well 
give up! It is Christmas eve. A merry 
Christmas we here are like to have—don’t you 
think so? Oh, I wish you were the Angel of 
Death instead of the Angel of Christmas!” 

She began to weep more miserably than 
before, and hugged closer to her the emacia- 
ted child in her arms. 

The Angel shuddered as he spread his 
wings for another flight. This time he 
sought the mansions of the rich, far away 
from the broken-windowed tenement-house. 
In a dainty boudoir within one of the state- 
liest of these mansions he found a woman, 
the mistress of its grandeur, rich beyond 
calculation, and surrounded with luxury. 
Yet on her fair face, still young and beauti- 
ful, there rested a querulous frown. A maid 
was brushing her mistress’s long brown hair, 
while she held a gold-bound mirror before 
her handsome fretted face. 

“Why do you frown?” asked the Angel. 

“Oh, because nothing goes right with me!” 
replied the woman, peevishly. ‘‘I was go- 
ing to a Christmas-eve party, but here my old 
neuralgia has come on again, and the doctor 
says on no account must I leave this warm 
room. Even if I were able te go, the coach- 
man is drunk, so I should have to hire a car- 
riage, which I detest. My husband is at his 
club. It seems to be the only place where 
he can kill time with any satisfaction. rhat 
is what he says, and yet his face gets redder 
and his figure stouter every day. But I don’t 
know what I’m to do. Iseem to have symp- 
toms of some new ailment or other every day. 
I can’t go about with him. Oh dear! I’ve 
a dreadful pain this minute, right up and 


down the sides of my head!” 


“ You are too young to suffer in this way,” 
said the Angel, gravely. 

‘** Yes,” admitted the woman; ‘“but I don’t 
think I ever had a strong constitution. Now 
I have nervous prostration, or dyspepsia, or 
pleurisy, or neuralgia, one after the other, 
all the while. Half the time I am just sick 
of life.” 

The Angel was glad to leave this unhappy 
being and to spread his wings again in the 
wide, calm sky. Now he passed out from 
the city, and over the country fields and hills 
white and glistening with snow, until he 
stopped beside a farm-house on a little knoll. 
In the kitchen of this farm-house sat its mas- 
ter, gazing into an open fire. His face wore 
a look of profound discouragement. It was 
not an old face. The farmer was not fifty 
years old, but his form was bowed, and his 
eyes looked dull and lifeless. 

**You did not go with your family to the 
Christmas-eve party,” said the haae. 

_ “No,” responded the farmer; “such things 
are for young folks. My wife went along to 
keep the children straight. Idon’t feel much 
like merrymaking myself.” 

‘*Then you have been unfortunate?” ask- 
ed the Angel. 

‘I should say so,” retorted the farmer, al- 
most angrily. ‘‘ Haven’t you heard about us 
fellows on the hill farms? We scratch these 
old rocks from year’s end to year’s end, and 
we get just enough to keep soul and body to- 
gether. By mortgaging our farms we man- 
age to educate our children; but it’s a tug 
all the while. We can’t compete with the 
farmers of the West, and we might as well 
give it up.” 

‘But your neighbor yonder has managed 
to put several thousand dollars in the bank. 
Is his farm any better than yours?” 

‘* Well, yes. He has used all sorts of new- 
fangled machines and fertilizers. He is up 
at five every morning, and he works like a 
horse all day. He seems to be made of iron. 
It would kill me to work as he does. He is 
a born manager, too. He is an exception. 
Most of us here know we can’t compete 
against the farmers of the West, and so we 
don’t try to use ourselves up in a fruitless 
struggle.” 

The Angel’s piercing glance made the man 
cower. He knew that his whole sluggish, 
indolent soul was revealed under that pene- 
trating look. But the Angel answered no- 
thing, and presently was flying over distant 
lakes and prairies until he reached a broken- 
down farm-house on the edge of a wide, roll- 
ing plain. Here, too, sat a farmer gazing into 
a fire, and on his face, as on that of the farm- 
er of the hills, rested an expression of sullen 
discontent. 

“You are not happy,” said the Angel, 
gently. 

‘*Happy!” growled the farmer. ‘‘ Whocan 
be happy in a country like this? Just think 
of the inequalities of condition all around us. 
Think of the thousands of rich men rolling 
in wealth, with nothing to do all day long, 
while we poor farmers sweat ard bear bur- 
dens through all the year for a mere living. 
Congress must do something right away to 
remedy this state of things, and I don’t pro- 
pose to lift a finger until it does.” 

‘*You are mistaken about the rich men’s 
idleness,” corrected the Angel, quietly. “The 
wise rich men whom I know work quite as 
hard as the farmers, and bear usually a ter- 
rific responsibility. But in regard to Con- 
gress, what can it do to remedy these ‘ ine- 
qualities,’ as you call them ?” 

‘* Pass a bill to make more money, or some 
sort of a bill to regulate property. These 
millionaires have “ to be limited in their 
accumulations, and give us poor devils a 
chance.” 

“But can the law change human nature?” 
asked the Angel, soberly. ‘‘ After the laws 
are passed, the shrewd man, who is willing to 
work and to save, will get ahead every time 
of the spendthrift and the fool. No Congress 
can legislate industry into a man’s soul, nor 
brains into his head, and it is industry and 
brains that put some men in advance of oth- 
ers, and will always put them there. The 
proverbs of Benjamin Franklin should have 
taught you this long ago.” 

“He was an old fogy—an old fogy!” cried 
the farmer,-angrily. ‘‘ We have no use for 
him in this generation. I reckon you haven’t 
heard our lecturers talk. They make it as 
plain as day that a few more laws framed in 
just the right way will make the millionaires 
fork over. Your talk doesn’t hold a candle 
to theirs.” 

‘‘T commend for your enlightenment as 
superior to the talk of any living being,” said 
the Angel, sternly, ‘‘the twelfth chapter of 
Romans and the sixth of First Timothy.” 

“ Oh, I don’t care about that old-fashioned 
twaddle! We don’t think much about the 
Bible among us, except to quote such pas- 
sages as, ‘Howl, ye rich men!’ That’s what 
we propose to make them do if we can only 
get the right laws passed.” 

‘‘But the Eastern farmers think you have 
a great advantage over them. Your land is 
level, free from stones, fertile. You ought 

to raise great crops here.” 

‘Oh, by sweating and worrying, and giv- 
ing up to locusts once in every few years, 
and then again to tornadoes, we can manage 
to get on a little. But we wear ourselves 
out in doing it, and the gain comes mostly to 
the rich railroads, which charge us enormous 
rates for transportation. Oh, it doesn’t pay 
for the labor.” 

The Angel sighed, and flew away. 

In a small but comfortable dwelling he 
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found a boy of fifteen lying propped on pil- 
lows and evidently dejected. 

‘‘Your heart is heavy, my boy,” said the 
Angel, tenderly. 

“Yes,” admitted the lad; ‘‘I have lain in 
this bed for six years now, and naturally I 
am tired of it.” 

‘* How do you pass your time?” 

‘“‘Sometimes people come in and read to 
me. It is hard for me to read to myself, 
though I do a little. I cut paper sometimes. 
It seems as though somebody might think of 
something that I could do, and that wouldn’t 
make my back ache as ’most everything 
does. The days are so long, it seems as 
though they would never end. I feel as 
though I were fifty years old now instead of 

fifteen.” 

“«Even the children suffer, and on Christ- 
mas eve,” thought the Angel, sorrowfully, as 
he sped on his way. ‘‘I will stop and see 
another child. It cannot be that the gift 
which is sorely needed by this poor cripple 
will be found suited to the child of luxury 
and health. Here she is. She hasa suite of 
rooms for herself, servants to wait upon her, 
innumerable playthings. It cannot be that 
a child thus surrounded can have a moment’s 
unhappiness during the year. On Christmas 
eve she must be supremely joyful.” 

As he approached her, however, he found 
that upon her face too rested a cloud. 

“Why, Clarice, has anything gone wrong 
with you?” he asked, surprised. 

‘Gone wrong!” she cried, petulantly. 
‘‘Why, nothing seems to go right with me!” 

‘“*T should think that you had everything 
you want,” he reminded her, gently. 

‘*So I do, and yet I don't,” sobbed the 
small voice, in its vaguely miserable way. 
‘“‘T have twenty dolls, and I know I am 
going to have some more to-morrow. There 
will be some more tea sets and doll-houses 
and things, too. Oh, I am so tired of them 
all! Why doesn’t somebody invent some 
new Se 

‘‘] suppose you are tired of studying 
your books, too?” suggested the Angel, in- 
quiringly. 

**Not I!” cried Clarice. ‘You never 
were more mistaken. Mamma does not al- 
low me to get tired over my lessons. Ma- 
demoiselle has her orders—I heard mamma 
give them to her—that I am to do no exercises 
when I do not feel like it. I often do not 
feel like it. The straight black up-and-down 
marks make my head swim. Mademoiselle 
says it is too many bonbons and too little to 
occupy my mind; but I think it is lessons. 
They do not agree with me.” 

*“Then you probably take care of your 
room, or help the cook in the kitchen, as so 
many little girls love to do.” 

‘* Indeed I do not,” pouted the spoilt little 
one. ‘‘Mamma does not like me to stain 
my hands. I must not stretch them nor 
blacken them, but once in a while I go down 
aud roll out dough. Don’t most children 
like that?” 

“Yes,” admitted the Angel, ‘unless they 
have to. People usually think it best, for 
some reason, to dislike what they find they 
have to do.” 

“Yes,” agreed Clarice. ‘‘I am glad I do 
not have to do anything that I don’t like.” 

“And yet,” sighed the Angel, ‘‘ you were 
looking very sad when I found you.” 

** Yes,” the child allowed. ‘‘I get so tired 
of everything I do and everything I have. 
I can’t tell just what is the matter, but I feel 
wretched. It sometimes seems to me that 
the poor half-naked Irish children that I see 
down in the alleys have better times than I 
do. Why do you suppose it is?” 

‘Can you not tell yourself?” asked the 
Angel. 

‘* No,” cried the little girl, ‘‘indeed I can- 
not.” 
But the Angel would not stop to tell her, 
for though he should speak the clearest truth 
to her, he knew that she would not believe 

him, so he flew away. 

In a box at a theatre he found a tall and 
handsome man in the prime of life. His 
wife and children, who were all that a man 
could ask, were not with him, and they sup- 
posed that important business kept him away 
from them on this Christmas eve. Gay com- 
panions were with him in the box. The 
music was loud and merry. But underneath 
the look of excited pleasure upon the man’s 
face there were lines of weariness and dissat- 
isfaction, and the Angel had no difficulty in 
making himself heard through the din as he 
— beside the man, unseen by all save him- 
self. 

““Why are you not at home?” he whispered 
inthe man’s ear. ‘Surely on Christmas eve 
home is the spot the pure heart should natu- 
rally seek.” 

‘*Oh, home is dull!” the man declared, ig- 
noring the Angel’s implication, and fidget- 
ting about in his seat. ‘‘The children are 
noisy, too, and sometimes they quarrel; my 
wife is not very well; and, on the whole, I 
think it does me good to have an entire change 
of scene now and then.” 

“Yes, but you get away very often,” chid- 
ed the Angel; ‘‘and you are really not hav- 
ing such a very good time with these people. 
That woman yonder, for instance; she is not 
nearly as refined nor as beautiful as your 
wife.” 

“No,” admitted the man; ‘‘ but the men 
that I go with pass their time in employments 
like these, and soI do. I am no worse than 
others.” 

‘But ten years ago you did not think you 
must follow the fashions of such men,” said 
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the Angel. ‘How did you fall into them? 
Can you remember?” 

“Yes,” replied the man. ‘‘I began to get 
along in my business, and luck seemed to 
follow me. I had been working very hard, 
and I found that I could begin to let up on 
it somewhat. I hired more clerks and book- 
keepers, and little by little I found I could 
get more leisure. Then the men who were 
similarly situated began to invite me out, 
and to introduce me to their friends. They 
are not people whom my wife would care to 
know, but they are not so bad as you think. 
To be sure, I sometimes wish I had kept 
out of the set, and think of my old hard- 
working quiet life with regret. But, after 
all, that was humdrum and commonplace. 
This is all brilliancy and excitement.” 

The man’s eyes began to lighten up, and 
he went to the back of the box and drank a 
glass of wine. But as the Angel left him 
he heard the man sigh. 

The face of the Angel was shadowed. 
The misery and blindness of these mistaken 
ones filled his heart to overflowing. Slowly 
he rose from the smoke and the mists of the 
city. The Christmas stars were in the sky; 
the murmur of Christmas happiness rose 
from the crowded town; but he had looked 
into the depths below, and knew the sorrows 
that were festering there. 

‘*O Mighty Ruler,” he cried at last, as he 
bowed low before the throne of his sover- 
eign, ‘‘I have visited many of the suffering 
ones, the rich and the poor, the young and 
the old, and I find among them one vast, uni- 
versal need. The happiness of the happy 
comes to them because in Thy grace and 
love they have found it. Some are too igno- 
rant to seek it. Others are so blinded that 
they cannot see its true value. Others still 
are too indolent to avail themselves of its 
benefits. But the great need of the world, 
the most precious Christmas gift that could 
be bestowed upon it, is WORK—some work 
for each, which is suited to his case.” 


A CHRISTMAS STOCKING. 
BY ALICE M. KELLOGG. 


"PFYHAT was a wise man, knowing much of 
human nature and its love for mystery, 
who invented the Christmas stocking. Div- 
ing deep down among rustling papers and 
queer-shaped bundles in the gray light of 
early morning, opens the day of days for 
childhood with a delight peculiarly its own. 
But to rekindle this yearly joy there must 
be a searching after gifts suitable to fit into 
the Christmas stocking. Some visits to the 
stores will be necessary, and every variety 
and kind of shape and size can be selected 
from among things purchasable. For a girl 
nothing comes amiss in the way of utilities 
or adornments. Bangles she can wear with- 
ont stint, and among the smaller pieces of 
silver there are rings, thimbles, pins, glove- 
buttoners, paper-cutters and book- holders, 
napkin rings and fruit knives. A doll’s 
equipment furnishes another field for selec- 
tion. Among tiny booklets there are col- 
lections of verses, a finger Testament, prayer- 
book, diary. Then there are candlesticks 
and wax tapers for a bedroom light, a foun- 
tain-pen and drawing-pencils, and materials 
for embroidery. 

For a boy there are also many things to 
choose among to buy for his Christmas stock- 
ing; for who is he who does not find a new 
knife ‘‘ just what he wants,” or cannot make 
use of extra neckties, handkerchiefs, and the 
smaller articles of wear? School pens and 
pencils,a ball, or compact-shaped game, card- 
printer, cologne,comb and brush, silver watch, 
match-box, telescope, or magnifying-glasses, 
nail cleaner and cutter, case for court-plaster, 
are some of the articles adapted to a boy’s 
use, 

Something made by the hands of the 
giver, a reminder of loving thought and 
care, must find a corner in the Christmas 
stocking. A handy arrangement for draw- 
ing on coat sleeves can be stowed away in 
the deepest recess of the stocking. It is so 
easily and simply made that the youngest 
of the young people will be glad to supply 
sister or mother with one. This is con- 





SLEEVE-HOLDER. 


structed with one yard of black satin rib- 
bon half an inch wide. Sew on each end 
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a brass ring large enough to pass the thumb 
through. Button-hole the rings with sew- 
ing-silk before sewing them on. In the 
centre of the ribbon work initials or mono- 
gram in white or red silk. Now the holder 
is ready to be wound around and around the 
sleeve, the ends held to the hand by the rings 
being slipped over the thumb and first finger. 
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NEEDLE-BOOK. 


A needle-book made of pale pink kid, lined 
with fine white flannel and bound with pink 
feather-edged ribbon, can be rolled up into 
a mysterious-looking bundle, and crowded 
into the Christmas stocking. Use a strip of 
kid and its lining of flannel eleven inches 
long and two and a half wide. Bind it all 
around with half-inch-wide ribbon, and point 
one of the narrow ends as shown in the 
drawing. Roll the opposite end towards the 
lining, and fill with cotton to make a pin- 
cushion. Cover the top with round pieces 
of flannel just the size. Feather-stitch two 
rows on the long sides of the lining without 
allowing the silk to penetrate the kid. Place 
different sizes of needles at intervais along 
the lining, and divide each variety with a 
fancy stitch in sewing-silk. Sew tying- 
strings of the pink ribbon to the pointed 
end, and roll it all up, and the needle-case 
is ready for the Christmas stocking. 

To top off the good things stowed away 
in the Christmas stocking, make a Japanese 
sachet. Buy a paper napkin or handker- 
chief at the Japanese store, one of the 
smallest of the Japanese dolls, and a tiny 
Japanese (paper) umbrella. Spread the 
handkerchief out smooth and flat, and lay 
in the centre a large bunch of loose cotton 
(say three handfuls) well sprinkled with 
sachet powder. Draw the four corners of 
the handkerchief together, put the doll part- 
ly down into the cotton (as far as the waist), 
and tie it in with a ribbon wound around 
the gathered handkerchief and waist of the 
doii. If you leave a loop of. ribbon at the 
back of the doll you can suspend the sachet 
from a nail. Now tuck in the umbrella just 
back of the little Jap, leaving his face visible, 
and you have just the prettiest kind of dec- 
orative sachet that can be made 


READING-ROOMS FOR AMERICAN 
ART STUDENTS IN PARIS. 
i ae has for years been the Mecca tow- 
ard which all art students in America, 
both men and women, have turned. And 
though in these later years the schools of 
America have been no unworthy rivals of 
those of Paris, the art atmosphere which 
pervades Paris and permeates through even 
the lowest grades of society in a manner sur- 
prising to one accustomed to the stolid in- 
difference to the beautiful in the correspond- 
ing class in America, the magnificent works 
of art which adorn its galleries and public 
places—educators as powerful in their way 
as the instruction of the schools—will ever 
conspire to draw the art student here for 
study. But not until within the past two 
years has any systematized work been done 
to give social attraction to a student’s resi- 
dence in Paris. ‘‘ Art for art’s sake,” to the 
enthusiast, was its own compensation, and 
bohemianism with no qualification the rule 
of the Latin Quarter. 

If to give one’s substance, one’s strength, 
and one’s heart is to be a friend, then have 
the American art students in Paris friends 
in the persons of the Rev. and Mrs. William 
W. Newell, who have given themselves in this 
wholesale manner to them. Though Mrs. 
Newell has in the management of the read- 
ing-room the hearty sympathy and advice 
of her husband, he serves the American stu- 
dents in another way, and the history of his 
work is another chapter of life in the Latin 
Quarter of Paris. The reading-room, lo- 
cated at No. 19 Rue Vavin, is the offspring 
of Mrs. Newell’s own mind and heart. And 
now that the ‘“‘club” is doing so much for 
the men students, her energies are the more 
directed toward shielding the American girl 





from the annoyances of a life in Paris, and 
surrounding her with pleasant home influ- 
ences which shall make the separation from 
friends less a trial to her. To better under- 
stand and sympathize with student life, the 
Newells left their home in a more attractive 
quarter of Paris, and for three months lived 
in a students’ hotel, finally making a perma- 
nent home in their midst. 

To the struggles and sufferings of a girl 
student in Paris those of to-day owe, through 
Mrs. Newell, the lovely home provided for 
them. Through the many years Mr. and 
Mrs. Newell have lived in Paris it has been 
their custom to make, as much as possible, 
their home a home for the American art stu- 
dent. To every Sunday breakfast so many 
were bidden, both men and women, that fre- 
quently the table needed to be reset many 
times for their accommodation. The re- 
ceiving was doubtless a joy to many a lonely 
heart; but to one who has been a giver there 
can be no question but that it was the greater 
joy to those who gave. Among their fre- 
quent visitors about six years ago was a 
young girl, of whom Mrs. Newell asked her 
address, that she might go to see her, and her 
loving heart was pained at the reply, “ Would 
you come to see me, Mrs. Newell?” Of 
course she went, and that room haunted her 
day and night, until she could offer to girls, 
perhaps similarly situated, a cheerful warm 
fireside, where they could at least come for a 
homelike breath now and then. It was the 
smallest of rooms in which she found her; 
and in no place out of Paris can one find 
such Lilliputian quarters as are frequently 
there inhabited. There was a bed, a chair, 
and a place for her easel; no fire; not evena 
chimney—deliberately selected without one, 
lest she be tempted to have a fire. And this 
girl had a picture in the Salon. While the 
incipient idea of the reading-room was born 
from the self-denying struggle of that one 
life, the reception-room lately added is the 
practical development of another student life, 
happily more favorably circumstanced, yet, 
too, the outcome of self-denial. This stu- 
dent returning to her Western home, with no 
personal necessity for assuming the annoy- 
ance of teaching, the loving thought of her 
sisters across the water impelled her to do so, 
and the income from it she forwarded to 
Mrs. Newell to use for their benefit. This 
gift inspired others, and the tastefully fur 
nished reception-room with its fine piano is 
the outcome. To this is added a tea-room 
and cloak-room. Seat yourself of an after- 
noon in one of the inviting arm-chairs of the 
reading -room, and after noting the refine- 
ment of the furnishing and the pretty orna- 
ments, which go much beyond the essential, 
to while away the time of waiting for the 
arrival of the girls, pick up from the table 
one of the magazines or journals—and you 
may have your choice, as all the highest or 
der of American journalistic literature is 
represented. As the light begins to wane 
too much for painting, one after another the 
students drop in. Some go directly to the 
writing-table, doubtless in a warm and com- 
fortable place, to write the home letters; 
others gather about the reading -table, or 
take a book from the bookcase—the latest 
gift the room has received—while those in- 
clined to chat withdraw to the reception- 
room. 

On one such afternoon a New-Yorker was 
the awaiting one ; soon she was joined by a 
Michigan girl ; then a Californian ; then one 
from the Argentine Republic ; then a repre- 
sentative of Virginia; and soon a Canadian 
completed the sextette of these several coun- 
tries and four States of America. At five 
o'clock the doors of the tea-room open, and 
the perceptibly increased numbers gather in- 
formally about the room, while Mrs. Newell, 
or her friend and co-laborer, Miss Hinsdale, 
who for love’s sake devotes herself to the 
girls, dispenses the refreshing beverage. Af- 
ter a half-hour of talk and tea, with a few 
little quiet asides of consultation with Mrs. 
Newell, the rooms are deserted for a couple 
of hours during dinner-time, when again they 
begin to fill up. On the 7th of Noveuhar 
the first anniversary was observed by a re- 
ception, at which Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, to 
whom more than any one else is due the 
financial success of the enterprise, together 
with Miss Hinsdale, assisted Mrs. Newell in 
receiving the guests. The Rev. Mr. Newell 
gave a sketch of the work. Mr. Black ren- 
dered delightfully several songs, and, before 
dispersing, the Rev. Dr. Thurber, of the 
American Chapel, offered a most appropriate 
prayer. 

The first year’s report shows that the work 
can no longer be called an experiment; it has 
no debts,and money in the treasury. On 
Tuesday evenings there is a free French class, 
and Friday is the reception evening, to which 
gentlemen and other friends are invited, and 
the social and religious service of Sunday 
evening is also attended by the men students. 

A short course of lectures occurs during 
the winter, and Thanksgiving is celebrated 
in true American fashion, the clamor of the 
students being for pumpkin pie, to which 
Mrs. Newell responds in a manner to gladden 
the New England heart. Yet Mrs. Newell's 
ambitions for her girls are not satisfied, nor 
will they be until she can provide them a 
hotel all their own, that there may be no 
necessity for their subjecting themselves to 
the annoyance of restaurant life. A ‘‘ club 
building with studios and apartments would 
meet that want, but as yet the way does not 
open to provide such a home for them, and 
the great army of American girls to whom 
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Paris offers inducements for study suffi- 
cient to compensate for separation from 
friends and temporary expatriation feel 
most grateful for what has already been ac- 
complished for them, while the parents who 
permit them to come may feel that they are 
not entirely without friends in a strange land. 
How the girls themselves feel about it may 
be seen from an occurrence of a few months 
ago. Returning home one day after a few 
hours’ absence, Mrs. Newell was met at the 
door by a servant, who told her there was a 
young lady in her room who was very ill; 
indeed she was found to be extremely so, 
and in Jess than two hours’ time it took four 
people to keep her from jumping out of the 
window. Nor could Mrs. Newell remember 
to have seen her before. In her delirium she 
mentioned many pames and places, which 
were eagerly caught and written down, 
and armed with these clews Mr. Newell 
started in a cab to make a round of the ho 
tels in pursuit of her friends. At last he 
was enabled to find them and place her in 
their charge. Overwork had for the time 
affected her brain, and finding the illness 
coming upon her, the poor girl had _hast- 
ened to Mrs. Newell, telling the servant who 
admitted her that she knew if she could get 
to her she should be taken care of. For- 
tunately, with devoted care, she is now re- 
covering. To guard against such catas- 
trophes, Mrs. Newell now keeps an address- 
book, in which she desires the girls not only 
to write their Paris address, but that of some 
friend at home as well, with thom she might 
if desirable communicate. 
N. W. METCALFE. 


AMATEUR WAITS. 
See illustration on page 1045, 
HESE ‘‘ waits” are evidently playing a 
part in a merry Christmas comedy. 
Guests at a country house, they are going 
around on Christmas eve to serenade their 
friends, and the people thus complimented 
are likely to give their visitors a very hospi 
table greeting. The music is probably of a 
high order, and the voices joining in the glees 
and carols blend in delightful harmony. 


IN A STRAIT. 
bal a my mind and my heart, 
O, what shall I do, 
When my mind says, ‘‘ Depart!” 
And my heart says, ‘‘ Pursue”? 
Epwin R. CHAMPLIN 


ANSWERS 70 CORRKSPONDENTS. 

Scnsonrmer.—You need not acknowledge announce- 
ment cards. If you are intimate with your acquaint- 
ance, there is no reason why you should not express a 
hope that she will come soon to see you. Naturally 
you will be first to leave. Men usually wear four-in- 
hands or Ascots of figured silk or satin. A surah 
blouse of bright red or blue would suit you. 

W. A. K.—Your menu is very good. Have salted 
almonds in small dishes on the table for the guests to 
eat when they choose; they are preferable to the roast- 
ed pea-nuts you mention. The cards are not neces- 
sary. 

H. M.—Address Messrs. Tiffany & Co. of this city 
for the articles you mention. 

P. B. Q. M.—Small toques and capotes are preferred 
for the theatre, but hats like that in your sketch are 
also worn. Chiffon or lace ruffles are worn in the neck 
of dresses. A young lady should say “* Yes” or “* No” 
to those near her own age, but to older persons it is 
correct to say, “‘ Yes, Mrs. Blank,” etc. This will not 
seem “forced,” even though it is not the custom 
among her acquaintances 

F. G.—You will do well to send a scrap of your India 
silk to the dyers, and find from them what color it will 
take best. 

“Tumty Yrars.”—When packing dresses for a long 
journey you should have a trunk with separate trays, 
each holding one dress, or not more than two. Spread 
the skirt smoothly on a table or bed, with all inside 
strings untied. Fold it as wide as the trunk will al- 
low, and place a layer of tissue-paper between the folds, 
Lay it in the trunk at full length of the trunk, turning 
the too great length down from the top. Put in the 
waist with back downward, the fronts meeting or lap- 
ping if necessary. Fill out the bust with soft balls of 
tissue-paper, and round out the sleeves with similar 
balls. Then pack any unfilled corners with handker- 
chiefs or other small articles of clothing to keep the 
corsage stationary. 

Hetowse.—A daughter wears Henrietta cloths as 
mourning dresses for her mother, using crape or not, 
as she prefers. Serge and camel’s-hair dresses are also 
suitable. A cape or coat of black cloth trimmed with 
fur, and a crape bonnet with veil draped on it, com- 
plete the costume. 

J. T. L.—Trim your red crépe de Chine evening 
frock with a bertha of white open-patterned lace, and 
wear white kid gloves. 

Twin Crry.—You will find a good diagram pattern 
of a bell skirt for your size in pattern No. 1 on the 
pattern sheet accompanying Bazar No, 48. You can 
slope it as much shorter as needed at the bottom, but 
all skirts are now cut longer at the front as well as at 
the back. A good rule is to measure to the ground at 
the front and back, shorten an inch at the front, and 
lengthen the back or not as you prefer. We have not 
space for recipes in this column, but any good cook- 
book will give those you ask. See the article on ice- 
creams in Bazar No. 32. 

Anxtirty.—Use a band of fur or of feathers to length- 
en the velvet skirt. 

Mus. D. N. G.—A slashed coat with jacket fronts 
opening on a vest of black silk will be a good waist 
for a Henrietta cloth dress for a large figure. Put 
narrow silk cord gimp on all the edges. See the 
directions for hem-stitching in the correspondence 
column of Bazar No. 5. 

M. E. P.—Careful pressing under tissue-paper is the 
only method of which we know for removing wrinkles 
from silk. Rolling the silk smoothly and laying it 
aside for a little time sometimes obliterates them, 
You might see a professional cleaner, though we doubt 
whether he can do more. ° 
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BerRTHA FOR EvEeNtNG BopIce. 


Bertha for Evening Bodice. 


FASHIONABLE finish for the neck of décolleté bod- 

ices this season is the revived bertha, which consists of 
a fall or drooping frill of lace or other light fabric. For that 
illustrated four yards of lace six inches deep are used. The 
lace is gathered, and joined to a band of ribbon an inch and 
a quarter deep, covered with shirred tulle. A narrow gold 
galloon is placed over the joining, and studded with small 
rosettes of ribbon, with a moon-stone at the centre. Larger 
knots are placed on the shoulders, where the lace is festoon- 
ed, and at the middle of the front and back. 


Talma Cape. 
HIS pretty evening wrap for a young lady is of pale yellow 
cloth. The shape is exceedingly simple, one full straight 
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bows with ends of irreg- 
ular length. The short, 
slightly pointed corsage 
of the striped silk is cut 
down in the neck, slight- 
ly lower in front than in 
the back. The front is 
of pleated tulle edged 
on one side by lace 
which falls in gathers, 
and on the other by flat 
lace,which’ continues up 
from the tablier and dis- 
appears on the shoulder 
under a strap of yellow 
satin ribbon tied in bows 
at each end. A similar 
ribbon edges the cor- 
sage. The sleeves of 
white tulle are very fully 
gathered on the shoul- 
ders, and are finished 
with lace below the el- 
bows. The waved hair 
is ornamented in front 
with a pink chrysanthe- 
mum. White kid gloves 
and white kid slippers 
complete the toilette. 


Visiting Costume. 


PARIS visiting 
costume is of rich 
brocart, with ground of 
mordoré satin strewn 
with large broché velvet 
leaves’ of the  palest 


green, and others of slightly red 
mordoré velvet. The clinging demi- 
trained skirt is cut bias in the sides 
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Fig. 6.—Back or Batu Gown, 
Fic. 3, on Front PaGe. 
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Fig. 5.—Back or Crépon Gown, 
Fig. 2, on Front PaGE. 


rance and insolence will always demand as much as they 
think they can get; and the more they get, the more they 
will demand. Many women declare that they are obliged 
to submit to the pretensions of servants. There is no other 
kind but pretentious servants to be got, they say, and if 
they take them, they must treat them as other people do. 

But there are mistresses who do not give way to improper 
or impertinent exactions; mistresses who have good servants 
and keep them, keep them longer than the feeble-minded 
women who, as somebody aptly puts it, ‘‘ prostrate them- 
selves at the feet of these creatures.” 

‘‘T should not have believed this story if some one else 
told it,” said a gentlewoman, ‘‘ but I heard this speech the 
other day from the lips of a refined, cultivated-looking wo- 
man. It was in that haunt of terror, an intelligence office. 
The lady in question was trying to engage a cook, and im- 
ploring the stout, red-faced, stupid-looking Irish woman t¢ 
come and live with her. 

*** Don’t you think you could manage to come ?’ she said, 
pleadingly. ‘ There are only three of us. You can go out 
whenever you like. I very seldom care to go out myself, 
and I hardly ever have any company. Occasionally my par- 
ents come to see me. You would not object to my parents, 
would you?’ 

‘* Could there be a worse exhibition than that ?” 

Ignorance itself must despise such abjectness. And the 








breadth of the cloth forming the back, and two half-breadths 
the fronts, both shirred at the neck and shaped on the shoul- 
der, the sides remaining open. The hem is beaded with gold 
beads. A deep box-pleated collar forms a pointed shoulder- 
cape below and a full ruff above, and is ornamented with 
bow-knots of gold and silver bead passementerie. 


woman who could so far forget her own position and dig- 
nity as to make such a speech deserved the domineering, 
impertinent servant she doubtless secured. To save them- 
selves a little present trouble, women are yielding to this 
evil, and all the while complaining of its extent. It is weak- 
ness mikes them do it—nothing less; and the women who 
make a determined stand find it out. 


Dinner Gown. 
TASTEFUL dinner gown is of white moiré with yel- 
low satin stripes and small Pompadour roses of natural 
pink and green. The demi-trained skirt opens on a tablier 
of white silk veiled with embroidered tulle; on the sides are 
revers covered with white lace held by two yellow satin 





TALMA CAPE. 


and back, where all the fulness 
is thrown; it may be lined with 
supple brown silk,or not lined, 
as one chooses, but there is no 
foundation skirt. At the foot 
is a gathered flounce of mor- 
doré velvet, the erect heading 
lined with silk tomatch. The 
corsage is pleated in front and 
back, and enters a_ corselet 
basque of mordoré velvet. The 
velvet corselet is short- waisted, 
and fastens on the right side 
under loops of velvet ribbon 
posed diagonally, and narrow- 
ing toward the waist; these 
loops can be of bias velvet, 
but they must be doubled. 
The basque or coat skirt be- 
gins under the arms, and is a 
single piece of velvet lined 
with silk and attached to the 
corselet by pleats on the sides 
and gathers in the middle. The 
large jabot is of white mousse- 
line de soie. The felt hat, of 
a mordoré shade, is trimmed 
with lighter red plumes and 
aigrette. Dressed kid gloves 
of grayish-green shade. 
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UNNECESSARY 
EXACTION. 


‘oe is no doubt of the 
fact that our domestic ser- 
vants are daily becoming more 
exacting and arrogant, but for 
much of it mistresses have 
only themselves to blame. - —* 
Tiey foster the feeling to an ; = 
inexcusable extent. Igno- Visitina Costume. 





DINNER GowN. 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 


Gop anp Sirver Cake.—Three cups of sugar; 
6 cups of flour; 2 cups of butter ; 


monds; 2 light spoonfuls of Royal Baking-Pow- 
der. Mix as usual, and bake in a regularly heat- 
ed moderate oven. It is a delicious cake. 

Waxnout Caks.-—One cup of milk; chree-quar- 
ters of a cup of butter; 2 cups of granulated 
sugar; 3 cups of flour; 3 even teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder; 3 eggs; not quite a cupful of 
broken-up English walnuts. Beat butter and su- 
gar together; beat the milk in slowly; beat sep- 
arately the whites and yolks of the eggs; sift 
the baking-powder into the flour; add all togeth- 
er, putting the broken nuts in after the batter is 
thoroughly beaten smootli. Bake in low square 
pans. Ice both cakes, and put one cake on top 
of the other. Divide the icing into squares with 
the back of a knife, and garnish each square with 
a half nut laid in its centre. 

A Nicr Surrer Disu.—Cure two beef tongues 
by stbmerging them in a brine made of one 
pound and a quarter of salt, one gallon of water, 
a teacupful of brown sugar, and a table-spoonful 
of saltpetre. Let the tongues lie ten days in this 
Take them out, and trimming them shape- 
ly at the large end, put them on to boil in only 
enough water to cover them well. Skim all the 
impurities off that rise to the surface. When 
the tongues are well done take them up, and let 
the water in the kettle continue to boil until re- 
duced to about a lalf-pint. Peal the skin off the 
tongues, and then fit them together in the bottom 
of a two-quart tin bucket, the small end of one 
fitting into the large end of the other. Pour over 
thew the little liquor left in the kettle, and when 
cold the mould can be turned out, and makes a 
beautiful as well as delightful relish for the tea 
or supper table, 


brine. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by miliions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It sovthes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, aud is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Soki by draggists in every part of the 
world. ‘Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.]) 





Buanett’s Coooatne kills dandruff, allays irritation, 
and promotes the growth of the hair.—[Adbv.) 





Bouryert’s Fravonine Extracts are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and the vest.—[{Adv.] 


Best skin 


Corne.’s Benzown Cosmetio Soar. 
and complexion soap iu the world.—[{Adv.] 


“1 oovrp vot live without it’? is what many ladies 
say of the Crown Laverper Satts.—{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Baxer & Co-s 










from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


\Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


The Judie Corset 


(REGISTERED). 


GAINS POPULARITY EVERY DAY. 


It is known all over THE WORLD as being 
the most perfect-fitting. Reduces the Size, 
Lengthens the Waist, and retains the beautiful 
Symmetry of its Form until completely worn out. 


FIVE MODELS, 
SUITABLE FOR ALL FIGURES. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 
There are many imitations sold, but every 


genuine pair is marked 


JUDIC,7 


and can be had only from or through 
SOLE OWNERS, 


Simpson, Crawiord & Simpson, 


NEW YORK, 
Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


N. B.—When ordering, please say whether Long or 
Short Waist, High or Low Bust. 





8 eggs; half | 
a pound each of raisins, currants, citron, und al- | 


| By Ametia B. Epwarps. 





HARPER’ 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Zatest U. S. Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 





CLEANSES, 
PRESERVES, 
BEAUTIFIES 


THE 


TEETH. 


A PerFect Liquip 
DENTIFRICE. 


price 25 cents. 


E.W. HOYT & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 








NO OTHER 
LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
For sale by all Drug and Fancy Goods Dealers or it 
unable to procure this wenderful soap send 25c 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SPECIAL—S 
Society Waltz) sent FREE to anyone 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 


LADY’S MONEY! 
We want ladies to manage congenial homework, obtain names, 
send circulars. Terms and brochure teaching our New Tollet art 
FREE. Address with stamp. Syivan Toilet Co. Pt. Huros, M 


30 days on trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the popu- 





lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. Lilustrated cir 
cular free. Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, LiL 





Pharaohs, Fellahs, 


and 
Explorers. 


Illustrated. 
pp. xx., 325. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $4 00. 
Readers who, without being professed Egyp- 

tologists, are fascinated by a subject which never 
relaxes its hold on those who have once yielded 
to its spell, cannot but be grateful to Miss Ed- 
wards for summarizing the results of the most 
recent inquiries and discoveries in a form at 
once popular, attractive, and adequate. The work 
is copiously illustrated from various authentic 
sources, and should prove an invaluable compan- 
ion to all who visit Egypt or study its ancient 
lore.—London Times. 

There is scarcely any other book of the kind ; 
certainly none so readable, for besides talking 
intelligently about the ancient Egyptians, which 
few tourists are competent to do, she tells of the 
results achieved during methodical explorations 
instead of confining herself to descriptions of the 
objects found.—N. Y. Herald. 

Every public library and many svhool libraries 
should include the volume, and no private library 
which makes any pretensions to include the more 
important publications of permanent value can 
dispense with it. It is one of the most 
valuable, as well as one of the most interesting, 
publications of recent years.— Congregationalist, 
Boston, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


Be The above work will be sent by mail, postage pre 
paid, to any part of the United States, Canada,or Mex 
tco, on receipt of the price. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castorla. 


handon Bells Waltz (the jar | 
ing us 


S BAZAR. 


FURS. 


Newest styles in Furs 
and Fur Garments, in 
Sealskin, Otter, Mink, 
Russian Sable, Persian 
Lamb, Stone Martin, 
Hudson Bay Sable, As- 
trachan, Beaver, Gray 
Krimmer, Lynx. 

New style neck Boas, 
Military Capes, Should- 
er Capes, Fur-trimmed, 
P Tailor-made Cloth Gar- 
ments, Muffs, Gloves, 
: and Robes, all made 
from select skins, properly cured and 
dressed. Wholesale and Retail. 

All goods have the firm name on, there- 
by carrying the guarantee of reliability. 


Cc. C. SHAYNE, 
(124 W.A0d St.,N.Y., near 6th Ave, L Road, 


Fashion Book Mailed Free. 


HAVILAND CHINA 


AT FIRST HANDS. 











| Haviland’s New Salesroom: 248 Fifth Ave., 


| COR. 26th ST., NEW YORK. 





A Handsome Store. An interesting display 
of Table China and Dorflinger’s Cut Glass. 
Many new and exclusive Decorations. 


FRANK HAVILAND. 


Wuovesate Dep’t. No. 14 Barcray St. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 








Sure Cure for Bad Breath, 
Sour Stomach, Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Heartburn, all 
Bilious and Gastric affections 
mof the Stomach. Whitens 
Teeth to perfection. Price 25 
cents per box, by mail. 

DITMAN’S PHARMACY, 
Broadway and Barclay Street, New York. 








WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 


YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
aowing Machine 
able, finely Gnished, ada 
work,with a complete se oft 


x 

ad years dealers 
= and weiner 

a MFG. COMPANY, DEP’TX $8, CHICAGO, ILle 











18th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. ’ 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 
A. P. LONG & CO., 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
** Every one should read this little book.” —A theneeum. 


MUSIC | PROF. RICE’S SELF-'TEACH- 
|ING SYSTEM. All can learn music 
without the aid ofateacher. Rapid, Cor- 
rect, Established 12 Years, Notes, Chords, 
Accompaniments, Harmony. Ten Lessons, 


$ 
TAUGHT | f°cenz" Circulars free. Address 


G. 8. RICE MUSIC CO., 243 State St., Chicago. 


Artistic Record Book, 
with Illuminated Cover, 
HINE & OWEN, 137 Broadway, New York,N. Y. 


Send 50c. for Sample Copy. 
and 145 latest popular songs, 
words and music, for 12 cts, 

( ; re RAD ESi« latest popular songs, 











words and music, 25 cents, 
C, STURTEVANT, 722, FRENCHTOWN, N, J. 








You can live at home and make more money at work for as 
than atanything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
‘ by outfit Peex. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, M 








| 











VOLUME XXIV.. NO. 54, 


R.LYON’s 


PERFECT 






eagle cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath. 
Absolu ay Pave and harmless. Putupin metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tu Price, 25c. 


AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. . 


Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of pric 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, ¥ Y. 


ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETT) TEETH, 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT 


which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies 


| and perfumes the breath, beauntifies and preserves 


the teeth from youth to old age. 
One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 








3: WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” $ 
FOR MEN, WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN. 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS ; 


are a marvellous § 
Antidote for Weak 
Stomach, 









PPCrrer 


Disordered Liver, ete.; found also to 
be especially i an dial by 
FEMALE SUFFERERS. 






















ee ae 
y REFRESHING and INVIGORATING. | 
ae THE CROWN 
| LAVENDER & 
SALTS 


h Sold every where, in Crown stoppered bottles only. 4 


Qa 7 “Tg, S02 | Lh 












Pranklin-Oquare-(llection. 


Everybody will be sure to find here some 
of his favorites. It has been a great joy to 
look over it and to find in one book so 
many of the airs which from the cradle, 
in rollicking boyhood, in sentimental youth, 
in times of National crises, in the sweetest 
and most solemn times and places of relig- 
ious devotion, at the Christmas tree, in 
fact all those scenes and experiences of 
life which entwine their memories around 
the music of the hour—have been an in- 
spiration. We know of no other collection 
of its kind so wide in its range and so low 
in price.—N. Y. Christian Intelligencer. 

Two Hundred Songs and Hymns in each 
Number. Paper, 50 cents; Boards 60 cents; 

loth, $1.00. Soldeverywhere. Send postal card 

r Specimen Pages and full contents of all the 
Numbers. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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VAN HOUTEN’s 
Cocoa 


Best & Goes Farthest. 


“Samivel,my boy, 
(They've aquarreli- 
(ed. Yer mother-in- 
(Law says there is 
(Nothin’ like Wan 
§Hovuten’s Cocoa, 
SAn’ the shepherd 
SSticks to his rum 
SAnd water. 

“Theres no need 
To drop him in the 
Water—butt after 
Ali, Samiveil.” 








Mrs. Burton Harrison 


(Author of ‘‘The Anglomaniacs,’’ etc.), on 


Soctal Life 
in LVew York 


Mrs. Harrison gives the first of her fresh and delightful inner glimpses of the 
society life of New York—its people and its customs—in the Christmas number of 


















SENIOR. mano st 
The Standard Cocoa of the World. 
A Substitute for Tea & Coffee, 
Better for the Nerves & Stomach, 

a a a ae 





PALPPA LI 


Perfectly Pure- 


The Ladle Ss Hlome “Tou Va / pins meaugniey Boom aves od 


te te th te te te th tt ii ii tah i hill 


VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 
(a secret of the firm) highly develops the 
digestibility, strength and natural flavor and 
aroma of the cocoa pean. 

Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib.Cans. ee 4 
not obtainable, enclose 25cts. to either VAN 
HoutEN & Zoon,106 Reade Street, New York, 
or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a can, con- 
taining enough for 35 to 40 cups, will be a 
y by 
al. 


In her articles Mrs. Harrison takes up such points as 


The Society of the Past New York’s ‘‘ Four Hundred”’ 

How Social Life has Grown Receiving Titled Foreigners 

The Real ‘‘ Society Events’’ The New York Society Girl 

Society of the Newspapers Men in Gotham Social Life 
The Dress of New York’s Society Women 
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All First-Class Retailers Sell Them. 


COhblearh 
NEN 


Guaranteed to wear a lifetime. 





___ The second of Mrs. Harrison’s articles will appear in the January 
issue, in which there will also be printed a notable article on 


Wine on Fashionable Tables 


HETHER the use of wines at fashionable dinners and in the best society is de- 


creasing—a question treated in a full-page paper, to which the following men 
and women have contributed: . 





Chauncey M. Depew Mrs. Burton Harrison 
Hon. John Wanamaker Mrs. William C. Whitney 
George W. Childs Mrs. ex-Governor Claflin 


Hon. Rutherford B. Hayes Mrs. Admiral Dahl 
Col. Elliot F. Shepard Madame Romero sei 


THE SPECIALTY OF THE 


OMVBleachLinen€o. 


RANDALSTOWN, IRELAND. 


Towels, Towelling, Diapers, Pillow, Eme 
broidery, Art Linen, etc. 


rrave Ol} Bleach’? ware 


On every Towel and Yard of Goods, War- 
rants them to Wear. 


Wholesale Branch for U. 5. A. 


. Christmas Presents | GEO. RIGGS, 99 Franklin St., New York. 





Wese=For One Dollar the Journat will be sent to any address 
during the entire year of 1892. 
Single Copies, Ten Cents on the News-stands 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, of Philadelphia, Pa 





FOR GENTLEMEN. 


4 ee YEDDO CREPE, 


IN ALL COLORS THE ORIGINAL 


oO # O te am Uh 
ere Cc Ks ¥ j EY sear. 





3 Our eight-page circular gives 
athe rule for making this Tie; ’ 
also for making UmbrellaCases, BARBOUR s 
@ Suspenders, Slippers, Purses, LADIES Irish Flax 
and several other articles. 
The Needle—Number 2 Star T al R EADS 














Crochet Hook. Established 1784. 
Material — Brainerd & Arm- VERY HOUSEHOLD PURPOSE 
a ; strong’s New Crochet Silk. 
GENTLEMEN’S Dress Draperies This new Crochet Silk has FOR E 7 
taken the people by storm. It | Awarded Gold Medal and Diploma, 1890, Mass. Chari- 
Wear s. is heavier than Knitting Silk table Mechanics’ Association Fair, for “ Superior 
FURNISHING GOODS. e LQ TA a and harder twisted. All Colors Excellence in Strength and Finish.” 
warranted fast. . a . ¥ s 
Japanese Silk and Cloth Endorsed by Art Needlework For Lace Making, Crocheting, 
Societies East ¢ West. i s 
Robes de Chambre and Jackets. and all kinds of Fancy Work. Improves by washing it oon pomedyncg An ee High Art Embroidery. 


French Blanket Bath-Robes and Wrappers. 
English and City-made Neckwear 
For Street and Evening Wear. 


FOR SALE BY 


All Leading Retailers. 


Silk, from your sorekeeper. | Tine Flosses in all Shades and sizes. 
and we will get one of our city The Best Regults in Fancy Work secured with 
stores to send it to you. 



































: F : ramet Oureight-pagecircularofrules ’ " 
Knit Woollen and Silk Under Waistcoats, will be mallet free to any one RB ARBOUR \ LINEN THRE ADS 
Silk and Linen Pocket Handkerchiefs. BARG ARREN ART CLOTH, enclosing address and stamp. 5 
Suk Mufflers. 72 m.,White and Cream , 52 1n., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
Driving Gloves and Gauntlets. 621 BF A - INSIST UPON HAVING IT. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. SS tes uresducy. Now leek SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Street and Evening Gloves. Umbrellas, : 2s ¥, 1 . 
fe _- REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. cane Address any of our Send 10 Cents in Stamps for 
p > E. f Samples sent on application. We can always serve fete in BARBOUR'S 
e Via vat 4 ot ] bt. J.R. LEESON & CO,, Sole Importers, you to your entire sat- New a — w Prize Needle-work Series,” 
295 Church St.,N ¥. Boston. SHOPPING isfaction in all kinds of FO ree a No. 1. 
NEW YORK CITY. — Dry Goods. Write for poy St illustrated. 
9 7 what you want. Will papel eae Containing 24 liberal cash prizes. 
STA M P | N GC PATT EF R N S BY answer the same day San Francisco. 
THE CELEBRATED % eS a —— 
Any one who wants Stamping Patterns can have JOS. HORNE & co., . 
oe Be YD them sent to select from,on agreement to pay for 607 621 Penn Avenue, 
a me * what they keep, and return the rest. Add. HENRY Pittsburgh, Pa, | 
, 8 











: , MITCHELL, North Reading, Mass. ‘VERY lady knows some 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, = of the i 8 RIBBONS 


EE can be used; you may 


t. learn more about them, with- 
The Braid that is known the world around. out cost, by writing for a list 


IS THE BEST MADE. 
of particulars on the sub- 


Harper’s Catalogue, oc eae 
A descriptive list of over 3000 | { “FAIR & SQUARE,” 


PRIESTLEVY’S SILK-WARP AND ALL-WOOL BLACK DRESS GOODS 6<G St.. N York 
volumes, will be sent to any (FOR DRESSES AND WRAPS: COMPRISE ALL THE LATEST WEAVES. 5 reene * ew Ork. 


They are stumped every five yards, on the under side of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name : 
dd r ° f sg (B. Priestley & Co.) im gilt letters. Unless so stamped they are not genuine. Satisfactory wear guaranteed. 

a ress on receipt Oo en Cents They are for sale by the principal dealers throughout the United States, and in New York City by SHOPPIN and business of al! kinds 

Ww. Jackson, B. Aurman & Co., Lory & Tayior, Simpson, Ceawrorp & Supson, James MoCrxery ’ in New York by a |ncly of 

j stamps & Co., and others. experience, good taste, &c., without charge. Circular 

in Pp sd &. references. ISS A. BOND, 3836 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
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THE 





NN qt 


TEST. 


MAMMA. “MY DARLING, DON’T YOU THINK YOU'VE EATEN ENOUGH?” 
MAUDIE. “Me DON’T KNOW. ME’AIN’T DOT A VERWY BAD TUMMICKACHE YET.” 








ae 





LITTLE BRUIN (who considers his playground invaded). “SEE HERE, 
YOU; WHO SAID YOU COULD CUT MY CHRISTMAS TREE DOWN? WHERE 
AM | TO HANG MY STOCKING?” 

TOMMY, “You HAVEN'T GOT ANY STOCKING.” 

LITTLE BRUIN. *“‘MayBe [ MAVEN'T; BUT I GOT NATURAL TABS 
ON MY EARS, AND 1 CAN GROW A FINER FUR COAT THAN YOU CAN 
ANY DAY.” 


A DUEL IN ARMOR. 
A OURISTMAS DIALOGUE. 
Time.—Christmas Eve. 

Rosalie and Jack, wader the disadvantage 
of an unconfessed love on both sides, dis- 
covered seated before the fire. 

Jack. I'm sorry I couldn't get the mis- 
tletoe. 

Rosalie. Yes; it was too bad. 

Jack (with sturdy determination). I wish I 
could have found some 

Rosalie. Do you really feel sorry ? 

Jack (despondently). Yes, indeed 

Rosalie. Why do you wish for it? 

Jack (taking refuge in generalities), Oh— 
because— 

Rosalie (timidly). I don’t believe—it—is— 
necessary. 

[Silence. Jack gazes moodily into the fire. 

Unspoken reflections : 

Jack. 1 wonder if she realizes what she is 
saying ? 

Rosalie, Oh, my, why is he so dull to- 
night ? 

Aloud: 

Rosalie. Did you ever read The Coming 

Racef I wish that I were one of that race 


Rosalie (blushing). The girls always make 
the proposals there, you know. 

Jack. That’s no fun. I'm glad they don’t 
here. (Silence, 
Unspoken reflections : 

Jack. That was a very bright remark of 
mine. 

Rosalie. Goodness! I am stupid myself. 
Of course I can’t expect the poor boy to 
understand vague a, 

A 


loud ; 
Rosalie. 1 am awfally obliged for that 
glove-box you sent me. 
Jack, Did you find my note? 


Rosalie (startled). No. What did you 
say? 

Jack (moodily), Oh, nothing. I remember 
now, I decided not to send it. 

Rosalie (slyly). I can guess what was 
in it 

Jack (decidedly). No, you can't. 

[ Silence. 
Unspoken reflections ; 
Jack. 1 wonder if she can? 
Rosalie. What could he have said ? 


Jack (suddenly). Well, I must go now. 

Rosalie. Must you, really? I’m sorry you 
could not get that mistletoe; it really was 
not necessary, however. 

Jack (doggedly). Yes, it was. (A light 
breaks upon him.) Why not? 

Rosalie. Because—because—oh, because 
our chandelier is being repaired, and there’s 
no place to put it 

Jack (grimly). Oh! 

Rosalie (with a sigh of resiqnation as Jack 
holds out his hand), Well, good-night. Give 
my love to your sister. 

Jack. Yer. 

Rosalie. Now be sure to give it to her—all, 
mind 

Jack (positively). Oh, certainly. Good- 
night. 


Rosalie (as Jack goes out). Poor boy! he 


doesn’t seem able to take a hint. He's rather 
dull to-night, 


Jack (in the street). Horribly stupid even- 
ing! Rosalie wasn’t as brilliant as usual’. 
Well, I should have availed myself of the 
chances, whether she meant them or not. 
If there’s a greater fool than I am, I should 
like to know. 


Echo ( from all sides). No. 
Frave. Seorr Mins. 


Apert € yrener 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


A PLEASANT MISUNDERSTANDING. 
‘This mince-pie is delicious,” said Cadley to 
Mrs. Noorich. ‘ Have you the receipt for it ?” 
“Sir?” said the lady, indignantly. ‘“‘ Receipt? 
No, sir, I have not, because 1 have not yet re- 
ceived the bill.” 











a 


**Ttell you we’re hustlers up at our house,” said 
the enterprising Harley. ‘“‘ We had our Christ- 
mas tree on Thanksgiving, and on Christmas day 
we shall celebrate the Fourth of July. You nev- 
er catch us behind the times.” 

pel Na 

‘We must get out quick !” said Bloobumper, 
when some one in the theatre yelled “‘ Fire!” 

““ Very well,” replied Mrs, Bloobumper, rising ; 
“I'll be down in five minutes.” 

a 

Irate Purcuaser (to house-furnisher’s assist- 
ant.) * This stove won't burn !” 

Assistant. “ Ave coorse not, sorr. Iron usual- 
ly won't.” , 

Mrs. Boston. “I don’t know whether to let 
Annetta have that talking doll her uncle sent her 


Mr. Boston. *“*Why, what's the matter with 
it ?” 

Mrs. Boston. ‘It’s accent is so distressingly 
New York.” 

**T suppose you've got all the presents for 
your family by this time, Bronson ?” 

‘*T had up to three o'clock this morning, when 
I was presented with twins. I’ve got to look up 
presents for two more,” 

Ee 

“But why are you 80 very anxious to see a 
whale, Mrs. Trotter ?" asked the Captain, after the 
lady had asked for the twentieth time if one was 
in sight. 

**] want so much to see one blubber, Captain. 
It must be very impressive to see such a large 
creature cry.” 


HOSTESS. “‘May I 

















MISS FROG (to Drug Clerk). “PLEASE, SIR, HAVE YOU ANY 
PREPARATION FOR REMOVING FRECKLES ?” 


PREPARING FOR THE JOURNEY. 


“Come, Michael, come, Michael, come quick, hurry up, 
For the sun’s in the heavens a great golden cup. 
Come, rinse off the reindeer and polish the sled, 
For soon will the children be tucked into bed; 
And I must be doing and up and away 
To fill all the stockings from Quogue to Cathay. 
Give each of the reindeer a big pailful of oats, 
And brush up the greatest of all my great-coats ; 
Then a couple of bricks through and through quickly heat, 
To be placed in the sled as a stool for my feet.” 
And then did he shout to his girls and his boys, 
‘4Come, bring out those bundles of candies and toys, 
And don't mix the skates and the toy railroad tracks 
With the sawdust-stuffed dolls with the heads made of wax.” 
Then the reindeer, led round by the smiling hired man, 
In a new set of harness, looked quite spick and span. 
And he quietly stood, while old Santa Claus smiled 
To see his rare gifts on the sled packed and piled, 
Till the sled was all full save a very small bit 
Of a place for the jolly old driver to sit. 
He looked at the load with the eye of a fox, 
But he missed no stuffed parrot or jack-in-the-box. 
He saw that the cards were tied snugly around 
The porcelain rooster, the red candy hound, 
The little tin soldiers, the pink Noah's arks, 
And, happily, made no unpleasant remarks. 
He bade all his children a hurried good-by, 
And jumped in his seat to make ready to fly. 
He placed both his feet on the bricks more than warm, 
While he smiled like a child at the thought of a storm. 
Yet, even when he was abont to depart, 
His wife, with a petulant sort of a start, 
Ran out on the stoop, and among the snow-birds 
Most hastily uttered these terrible words: 
‘Remember one errand on which you're despatched— 
Don’t forget to have that piece of mummy-cloth matched !”’ 
And when he was out of her vision almost- 
“Don't forget those two letters I gave you to post!” 

I 


R. K. Mowxirrriok 


SUR® TO BE A BORE. ; 
INTRODUCE YOU TO Miss CONDER?” 


WAG. ‘‘WELL, 1F HER NAME ISN’T ANNA.” 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


READING ALOUD. 


S a source of pleasure few employments 
A’ equal that of reading with some con- 
genial companion. 
beauty of her voice” to high poetic thoughts | 
or to the instructive volume, or with gay ac- 
cents brings out the flavor of the humorous | 
and quaint conceits of others, how intensely 
we enjoy, how thoroughly we appreciate! 
With little pauses for criticism and exchange 
of opinion, we go on, page after page, bring- 
ing fresh pleasure to our literary (éte-a-té te. 
And ever after the story or poem has for us 
an added charm. Years may elapse, yet 
when we see again the book our memor ies 
recall the scene of its first perusal—the vine- 
shaded piazza, with the summer sounds and 
scents; or the snowy day, when a ‘ tumult- 
uous privacy of storm” enclosed us as in a 
sanctuary; or the long winter evening, when 
the lamp's glowing radiance and the bright 
fire enhanced our comfort, and mind and 
body were equally soothed and delighted. 

Some women neither know nor care for 
this delightful pastime. They fancy that a 
special training by a teacher of elocution is 
essential to fit them for the proper rendering 
of the thoughts of others, and that it is not 
worth while to attempt to gain the accom- 
plishment, as they have no special aptness 
for it, ignoring the fact that reading aloud 
is one of the talents to be secured by a ju- 
dicious investment of the great talent of 
time. Clear and. distinct enunciation, a 
well-trained eye, and ready comprehension 
of the author’s meaning are essentials easi- 
ly acquired, and the practice of this delight- 
ful accomplishment gives so much pleasure 





When she lends “the | 





that it is recommended as an important 
contributor to that happiness which every 
loving heart would fain bring into the lives | 
of others. To read to the dear ones who | 
are weak or ill, to the sufferers in hospitals, 
and to aid those whose eyes are failing as 
the long shadows of life’s afternoon cloud | 
their brightness—these are blessings which 
we can easily bestow, and by which we are 
ourselves enriched. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A Graceful Act 


Of hospitality is to offer your 
evening guests a cup of 
Bouillon before leaving. Use 
Armour’s Extract of Beef and 
boiling water; add_ salt, 
pepper and a thin slice of 
lemon to each cup. Serve 
with plain crackers. 


- Armour & Co., Chicago. 
ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 














ENAMEL 


y= beantifying and decorating the home it has no 


COLORS EXQUISITE 
SURFACE UKE PORCELAIN 











equal. For interior decoration, suitable for 
wood, wicker, metal, glass, earthenware, etc. Put up 
in self-opening tins ready for immediate use. Made 
in every color, shade, and tint. Prices, by mail, Tins, 
60 cis., Tin‘ets, 20 cts. 


BATH ENAMEL 


SPECIALLY MADE TO RESIST THE ACTION OF 
BOILING WATER. TINS, BY MAIL, 70 CTS. 


Aseinact’s Eneuisn Examet was awarded the first 
prize medal at Paris in 1889, and the only gold medal 
at Edinburgh in 1890. Beware of worthless imitations. 


Wholesale Depot for the United States, 
384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DIECKERHOFE, AAFFLOER & CO, 














F. COUDRAY s} Pn 
|. gOUQUE, | 
CHoi1s! | 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF 
DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
of EB. COUDRAY in PARIS 


pease. 

SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL PERFUMERS, 

DRUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS OF U, 8. ae | 
eee mae 








PERSONAL BEAUTY 


ACQUIRE pone RE TAIN IT. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
a) bey 4 to Color and — 
the Hair, Brows an es, and to 
A = Beantify the Complexion. A book of 

interest to every lady, Mailed (sealed) 
or 6 cents, to pny postage. It contains many hints, testi- 
sonials and valuable receipts (easily prepared at home), 
ad shows how to obtain free iionion of Cosmetics. 


MADAME LAUTIER, 124 West 23d St., New York City. 






HARPER'S BAZAR. 





@ t oR 
VERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND SCALP 
4 of infancy and childhood, whether torturing, dis- 

figuring, itching, burning, scaly, crusted, pimply, or 

blotchy, with loss of hair, and every impurity of ~ 
blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, 
speedily, permanently, aud economically cured by the 

Cortovra Remenins, consisting of Curioura, the 
great Skin Cure, Curioura Soap, an exquisite Skin 
*urifier and Beautitier, and Cutioura Resorvent, the 

new Blood and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor 

Remedies, when the best physicians and all other rem- 

edies fail. Parents, save your children years of mental 

and physical suffering. Begin now. Delays are dan- 
gerous. Cures made in childhood are pe ss 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiouna, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; Resouvenr, $1. P. repared by Potter Drug and 

Chemical Corpor: ution, Boston, Muss. 

Send for “ dew to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


a Baby's Skin and Scalp purified and beau- “as 
tified by Curioura Soar. 


» Kidney Pains, Backache, and Muecular “Rheu- 
matiam relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
Curiouna Anti-PAIN Plaster. 25e. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 








ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 


when Syrup of Figs is taken; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Boweis, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 


commend it to all, and have made it the most popular | 
Syrup of Figs is for sale in 5@c. and | 


remedy known. 


$1 hottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 


gist who may not have it on hand will procure it | 


promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, | Louisville, New York. 


_ For Smooth Skin, Good Complexion, 


And Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing and Dandruff, use 


acker’s Tar Soap. 


‘“‘A Luxury for Shampooing.”’ —Medical Standard, Chicago. 


‘it Soothes while it Cleanses.” 
‘The Best for Baby’s Bath.’ 


25 Cents. 


—Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
*_ Christine Terhune Herrick. 


All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y. 
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Pears’ 
Soap 


| “Beauty is but skin-deep” 
was probably meant to dispar- 











age beauty. Instead it tells 
how easy that beauty is to 
attain. 


There is no beauty like the 
beauty of health” was also 
meant to disparage. Instead 
it encourages beauty. 

Pears’ Soap is the means of 
health to the skin, and so to 
both these sorts of beauty. 





All sorts of stores sell it, especially drug- 


gists : all sorts of people use it. 


STEINWAY 


|The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 





Warerooms: Steinway Hall, 
NEW YORK. 


Liebig Company’s= 













__Alphanse 8 











= 'l'wo Good Things 


A hint for the Thanksgiving Din- 
ner, Christmas Dinner, 
other dinner. 

20 different varieties of the 
Soups. 

Sold by ail Fancy Grocers, 
and prepared by 


The Franco-American Food Company, 


West Broadway and Franklin Street, New York. 


to eat 


and every 





























Ae BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS 


Anelegant dressing exquisitely 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray hair, 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Bea utiful. In- 


OR-THE 


HAIR 


a) 


fumed, removes all 





fallible for curing eruptions, di 
muscies, and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 
&c. All Druggists or by Mail, 50 cts, 

oe 44 Stone St., New York. 


BARCLAY & 





ftheskin, gl 


SKIN. 


TABLISHED 180}, 





Extract of Beef. 


BEST 
purest BEEF TEA cuearest 
INVALUABLE 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. 


| AEE MORE 


‘MUSIC PHOTO ALBUM 


IS THE FINEST PRESENT 
for every occasion. Delivering the finest and sweetest 
music, different airs, when opened. Elegantly made. 
Now only $9.00, Sent on receipt of price. 
H. WERNER, 80 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


ADVICE FRE To those suffering from 
CONSTIPATION, 
together with its accompanying Headaches, Stomach 
troubles, Skin Eruptions, etc., etc., has the advertiser’s 
sympathy, be having been just such a victim for 
seventeen years. He does not accept one penny, Dor 
ask for any thanks, but, by sending your name and 
address, offers you the same boon Address 
-HILANTHROPIST, 
145 West 44th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair. 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 
who wear their hair parted, 36 
up, according to size and color. 

















t 
the m’fr for Illust’d Price-Lists 
€.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’| Music Hall)Chicago 





Ys! Speakers, and Books for public and sociai 
entertainments. Send for free catalogue. 


| DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO. 





PIRSA ue GUERLAIN's PERFUMES II Ui] 














Sold by PARK & TILFORD, 917, Broadway, NEW-YORK. 


JACKETS-WRAPS-CLOAKS‘AND MANTLES 
SHOULDER: CAPES-PELERINES-CRAVAT TES 
Pela peso -oretconay SIVE:DESIGNS: 
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1052 HARPER'S BAZAR. SUPPLEMENT 
THE “ ANSIDEI MADONNA.” 


5 e 
See illustration on double page, Supplement. 
fP\HIS celebrated picture was painted by ada) } 1e owle on ; Ol et as 
Ravhael for the Ansidei family of Peru- 
gia in 1506, wher the artist was living at 


Florence, and completing his studies in anat- (OR FACE GLOVE). 


omy and the nude. The date of the paint- 
ing is fixed by the figures MDVI. worked | THE FOLLOWING ARE THE CLAIMS MADE FOR MADAME ROWLEY'’S TOILET MASK, AND THE GROUNDS 


~ Nese no ope the ro ye ON WHICH IT IS RECOMMENDED TO LADIES FOR BEAUTIFYING, BLEACHING, ‘ 
just beneath her left elbow. 1e figure o 
the Madonna shows a perfect tonal and gist ahannennnlasit one! 2 tees mt + 


self forgetting love, for she is absorbed in | Ist. The Mask is Soft and Pliable and can be Easily Applied and Worn | 9th. Itisa Natural Beautifier for Bleaching and Preserving the Skin, 
that most divine of earthly relationships, | without Discomfort or Inconvenience. and Removing Complexional Imperfections. 
that of a mother to her child. On the left 
of the picture is St. John the Baptist, dressed | 74 . bya aud Goss ‘not dissolve or come =. 7 Me ste eureyva — Soa 
in rough camel-skin, and gazing with rapt asunder, but holds its original shape. DE . one pu se ends the expense. 
expression upon the Virgin and Child. To | 3d. It has been Analyzed by Eminent Scien- 5 F 
: " et ‘ b dices - Hundreds of dollars uselessly expended for 
the right stands St. Nicholas, the Bishop of tists and Chemical Experts, and pronounced : , SS ee dicen. ait tlin pecainedling may aa 
Bari, with his emblem of the three golden Perfectly Pure and Harmless. me saved by those who possess it gigia. 
balls at his feet, representing, it is said, the rae 
Apes e dd Ao seme: * | 4th. With ordinary care the il L : ‘ 
three purses of gold which he gave to a poor peeids ani tee  enbts aocdevtaer sana ane 12th. Ladies in every section of the country are 
man. The calm and scholarly look upon | come Impaired. , : Z using the Mask with gratifying results. 
his face shows the peace which passeth all | z : 
understanding, acquired by jearning and 5th. The Mask is protected by letters patent, has : ; . 13th. It is safe, simple, cleanly, and effective for 
knowledge, as the look of joy op St. John been eee: ten yeare, and is the only Gen- : beautifying purposes, and never injures the most 
the Baptist’s face shows the peace that comes a ee \ go ence as 
from a life of self-sacrifice and self-devotion. | 6th. It is Recommended by Eminent Phy- g Thile it is i 
This picture, which is considered to be one sicians and Scientific Men as a substitute for ; 14th. While it is intended that the Mask should 
of the most perfect pictures in the world injurious cosmetics. eB ncn pe Sette ad i: Tre 
} oo aie a : . wn Eas ; with equally good resuits, at n me, to su 
und possesses a special value in that it is | 7th. The Mask is as Unlike the fraudulent ap- the <eebadienes ot the wearer. © ‘ 
entirely by Raphael’s own hand, untouched pliances used for conveying cosmetics, etc., to the 
by any pupil or assistant, was bought for the face, as day is to night, and it bears no analogy to 
neg Gallery, England, in 1884 from the them. (3) well-known society and professional ladies, 
Duke of Marlborough. Sir F. Burton, the | 8th. The Mask may be worn with Perfeet Pri- The Toilet Mask (or Face Glove) in position who proclaim it to be the greatest discovery for 
director of the National Gallery, valued the | « wacy if desired. The Closest Sgrutiny can- to the face. beautifying purposes ever offered to woman- 
picture at £115,500, and the government was not detect that it has been used. TO BE WORN THREE TIMES IN THE WEEK. kind. 
memorialized to authorize the purchase by — —— 
the Royal Academy, the trustees of the Na- » ° 
yal my, ‘ Ni ¢ Pry CDEC bie ciawene c ; ’ 5 
tional Gallery, and many members of Parlia- A FEW SPECIMEN EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIAL LETTERS: 
ment, and not to let slip the opportunity of “T am so rejoiced at having found at last an article “The Mask certainly acts upon the skin with a mild “I must tell you how delighted I am with yonr 
acquiring a work of art which would at once | that will indeed improve the complexion.” } and beneficial result, mening smoother and cleare " Toilet Mask ; it gives unbounded satisfaction.” 
raise the national collection to a rank second “R MLE | and seeming to remove pimples, irritations, etc., with ase 
> ~ at. ‘Every lady who desires a faultless complexior sach ¢ cy Ye “6 yw 2 e i i F 
to none of the most celebrated galleries on | should be pote Joa with — J b.. tle »mplexion | each applic — So : some uty aye cured of freckles by eight nights’ use 
the Continent. Eventually the picture was i | “For softening and beautifying the skin there is ‘5 
bought for £70,000, by far the highest price “My face is as soft and smooth as an infant's.” | Bothing bo compare with %. 





15th. The Mask has received the testimony of 


; —_—— rae A aw “The improvement in my complexion is truly mar- 
that had ever been paid for any picture, but “I am perfectly delighted with it.” “ Your invention cannot fail to supersede everything | vellous.” 


a sum which, in the opinion of good judges, z : — : chek ie apes Fae ees Se Pp : : 

was most wisely expended. Well preserved, |. \atisvine the skinvl cousldce hunegaalied” = | pincb0e. my sex who desire to secare a pare com- | | te ~—-  e 
. . ° B g > SKID, ouside equaiie >xi ave 2 av et eal. 

large in scale, and of the highest beauty in | - : 1 plexion should have one. 


color, it will serve as a study ‘and a stimulus “It is indeed a perfect success—an inestimable | ‘For bleaching the skin and removing imperfections “ My sister used one for a spotted skin, and her com- 
for generations of future artists. treasure.” I kuow of nothing so good.” plexion is all than can be desired.” 


“*T have worn the Mask but three nights, and the “Tt does even more than is claimed for it.”’ 





“T find that it removes freckles, tan, sunburn, and 


| 
- vives Lhe c¢ »xion a soft, ¢ 8 ee.” blackheads have all disappeared.” 
ADVERTISEMENTS. gives the complexion a soft, smooth surface | ylackheads have all disappearec 


| -—— “T have been relieved of a muddy, greasy com- 
aenneee “T have worn the Mask but two weeks, and am “The Mask should be kept in every lady's toilet | plexion, after tryiug all kinds of cosmetics without 
amazed at the change it has made in my appearance.” | case.” success.” 








Many a life has been lost 
because of the taste of cod- COMPLEXION BLEMISHES 


liver oil may be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and powders, but can only be removed permanently by the 
¥ : ‘ teres a Toilet Mask. By its use every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanish from the skin, 
If Scott's Emulsion did | jeaving it soft, clear, brilliant, and beautiful. It is harmless, costs little, and saves its user money. 
nothing more than take that | It prevents and REMOVES 


taste away, it would save the oe WRINKLES, Rucemeay 


lives of some at least of those | 2nd _is both a complexion preserver and beautifier. Famous society ladies, actresses, belles, etc., use 
that put i as Nes i it. VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with proofs and full particulars, mailed free by 
; 5 


means of recovery. THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, - 1164 Broadway, New York. 


It does more. It is half- a 
digested already. It slips For the Complexion and Toilet. 


through the stomach as if by | King of Kameras. K STIEFEL’S SOAPS, 





t#~ Apply NOW, while you have our address before you, as this advertisement appears only occasionally. Please mention ‘* HARPER'S BAZAR,” 


| 
| 











| 

stealth. It goes to make | : . These soaps are scientifically prepared and 
strength when cod-liver oil | The new model Folding Kodak, with glass plate | are the safest for the complexion ; the most ele- 
| : % : ul a | gant for toilet use, and the best deodorizers and 

would he a barden. we attachment, Asbury Barker frictionless shutter. | disinfectors. 

. ee - : |  STIEFEL’s . JLPHU 

; — Ms — Greatestrange of automatic exposure ever attained. |. ees ace ay ane etm and ie 
Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, No sticking on slow speeds. Accurate, reliable. | invaluable in eruptions, dandruff, chilblains, ete. 
New York. - STIEFEL’s FRECKLE Soap is the best for 
Hite rs heirs teers palaaimaamt Best combined tripod and hand camera ever made. Best workman- | /rec/es, Liver spots, and other discolorations. 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1, ¥ : fa 8 Se z tl Sac STIEFEL’s ARNICA Soap is admirable for 
ship. Best Finish. Send for circulars. sensitive skins and for children’s use. It may be 
used to replace arnica as a household remedy. 
MANUFACTURER THE EASTMAN COMPANY, The list, with notes (which will be mailed 
% ROCHESTER, N. Y. | On application to the agents, W. H. Schieffelin 
11, Place de la Madeleine, 11 Preis . | & Co., New York), includes: Borax Soap, 
PARIS 7 CAMPHOR Soap, ICHTHYOL SOAP, PINE-SCENT- 


| The most perfect toilet powder is ED Soap, SuBLIMATE Soap, and many others. 
General Agents for U.S. Stiefel’s Soaps are obtainable of any druggist. 
PARK « TILFORD -- 
917/919, Broadway 


O19, aroa Pie Biot SL A DELICIOUS 
Prepared with bismuth by CHF. FA ¥, Perfumer, 9,8.dela Paix, Po ' REMEDY 


SOLD BY ALL . USE NONE OTHER ‘ : 
ORUGGISTS Caation. —None Geouine but those bearing the word « FRANCE » and the signature CH. FAY. . i | For all forms of 


PERFUMERS a b= INDIGESTION. 
trod CRAYON PORTRAITS and at the same time i wa 
For 30 Days. on Seemann, we have decided to make this Special Ofers re j / ‘ E e we A N j $ 
Daguerotype © 0 
Pimake youa AYON POR- bs 
you exhibit it to your friends asa sample of our | go ‘iii P PEPSIN 
Place name and address on ‘y / 




















a a | aa GUM 

CHICAGO, 2 = dl a 

te THE ENT CRAYON CO bonafide. ey 

100 to anyone sending us photo and not receiving THE PERFECTION OF CHEWING GUM. 
Each tablet contains one grain pure pepsin sufficient te 

digest 1,000 grains of food. f it cannot be obtained from 

dealers, send five cents in stamps for sample package, to 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 
Originators and Manufacturers, 20 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 

B c h Medicine. Recommended Physici q ; | Also Manufacturers of Pure, Pepsin. Send for Ca 

Cures where all else fails. Pleasant and Bn e to the eres otns PS Ss 8 

taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 








Sir Henry Tuompsoy, thie 
most noted physician of Eng 
land,says that more wan half 

. of all diseases come from errors 


FipeUs MAIR. FHAIR DESTROYED FOREVER | DE AP Sicces | SS es 











Send for Free Sample of 

Mme. Julian’se Spe- pers heard. Successful when all remedies y 
eife » the only unfailing a Electric Needle, Gall. Gold only by P. Hiscox ,855 B’way,N.¥. Write or book of prootf REL | Garfield Tea to 319 West 45th 
remedy for removing perma- at ce or by patient at home. Can't 
vently all annoying disfig- Fail. Book with facts 1@cts. Address - — — Street, New York City. 


> 
ye gt = g Or. J. VanDYCK, Electro Surgeon, ‘END stamp for picture, “The Pretty Typewriter,” vem 
Skin, which neither tortarous SES 1106 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. to Shorthand School, 816 Broadway, New York. Seoul 











electricity nor any of the ad- 


i jaone fhad eati: ures Sick Headache; re- 
accomplish. Address Mine. Soueeas E coun Bt NY. | Ch ild ren Cry for Pp itcher’s Casto ria. outies the Comnptenions cures Constipation. 
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